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THE HARMONY OF INTERESTS: 
AGRICULTURAL, MANUFACTURING, AND COMMERCIAL. 
BY H. C. CAREY. 


Tne chapters that will remain to be published, under the above head, are designed to show 
how protection affects Peace—the ExcHanger—WomANn—Morats—the INTELLECTUAL 
Conpirion and the PoxiticaAL ConpITION oF MAN,—how it affects CREDIT, INDIVIDUAL and 
NATIONAL—REVENUE—EXPENDITURE—the GovVERNMENT—and, finally, how it affects the 
Nation—concluding with observations on the true “ mission” of the United States. 

We know not how it may have been with our readers, but, for ourselves, having no obsti- 
nacy of opinion or self-sufficiency to conquer, and seeking the truth only for truth’s sake, we 
are ready to acknowledge that we have obtained from these letters a clearer and more satis- 
factory conception of the influences that affect the condition and welfare of society—national 
interests and duties—than we had before derived from all our reading, political and meta- 
physical. And then the great and attractive beauty of the system these letters advocate 
consists, in our mind, in its close adherence to the principles of private benevolence and 
morality. Mr. Carey’s whole theory, in fact, shows how trade or commerce, beginning in 
the interchanges of good offices in families, neighbourhoods and communities, gradually 
extends itself over a whole country, embracing last of all (and least worthy of care) that 
commerce which is carried on between different nations with each other. Just as the circle, 
expanding on the bosom of the lake, becomes less and less palpable as it recedes from the 
point of concussion, until it finally subsides and dies away, so does commerce naturally 
diminish in importance and in ifs claims on the care of government, in the ratio of the dis- 
tance that separates the exchangers; for, as Mr. Carey clearly demonstrates, while such 
trade demands for its transaction more of the machinery of transportation, it diminishes the 
power of producing the things to be exchanged. Having established these principles, the 
way is open to an easy understanding of the true policy of every people; and all we have 
further to say is, to express our individual regret that this great truth had not been revealed 
to us when, more than thirty years since, we commenced to inquire and to lecture on the 
means of agricultural improvement; for in this doctrine, as we believe, is to be found the 
only key that will open the way to the agricultural and general prosperity of nations. It is 
directly opposed to the system called “free trade,” and the world has to choose between 
them. This is the struggle that is really going on, whatever may be the names of parties or 
organizations of men.—Ed. P. L. & A. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 
HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE CURRENCY. 


Ir protection be “a war upon labour and capital,” it must tend to produce 
those disturbances of the currency that tend so greatly to diminish the return 
to both. If, on the contrary, it be a peaceful measure of resistance to a sys- 
tem tending to the oppression of the labourers and capitalists of the world, 
then it must tend to produce that steadiness of the currency so desirable to 
all, labourer and mechanic, farmer and planter, ship-owner and merchant. 

The real currency of the world consists of labour and the things for which 
men are willing to give labour, food, clothing, fuel, iron, &e. That which is 
usually denominated “currency,” is merely the standard by which their re- 
spective values are measured. The labourer sells the exertions of a week for 
five dollars, and he receives in return five bushels of wheat, also valued at 
five dollars. The capitalist sells a house for twenty thousand dollars, and 
orders the purchase of a quantity of shares of stock which, measured by the 
same standard, are found to be the equivalent of that number of dollars. 

The price of wheat changes with the size of the crop. So does that of 
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sugar. If the are of ant be liane and that of sugar small, much wheat 
will be given for little sugar. 

The introduction of a third commodity, itself liable to variation in the 
supply, as is the case with money, tends to produce additional variations in 
the quantity of one commodity that must be given for another. Thus, if the 
supply of money be large among one set of wheat raisers, and small among 
another, the raiser of sugar will sell in the first and buy in the last, obtaining 
much money from the one and giving little to the other. 

Were all arrangements for the production, purchase, or sale of commodities 
or property executed on the instant, this cause of disturbance would scarcely 
exist, because the prices of all would be similarly affected, being high when 
money was plenty, and low when it was scarce, and the quantity of sugar to 
be given for wheat, or wheat for sugar, would depend upon the size of the 
crops almost as completely as if no intermediate commodity were used. 
Such, however, is not the case. The merchant buys coffee in January, and 
contracts to deliver its equivalent in money in July, at which time money 
may be so scarce that six pounds of coffee will command no more than would 
have been done in January by four pounds. The merchant commences to 
build a ship in July, when money is scarce and the price of labour is low, 
and he finishes it when money is plenty and wages are high, and it costs him 
ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. more than he had calculated upon. The 
little trader, on the contrary, who buys and sells from day to day, loses 
nothing. If he buys high he sells high, and if prices are low to buy, he 
makes them low to sell, and the measure of his business is the measure of his 
profits. 

The great sufferers by such variations are those the nature of whose pro- 
perty, or the character of whose business, requires them to make arrange- 
ments far ahead, and to take the risks incident to changes in the currency 
for the whole period that elapses between the commencement and the con- 
clusion of an undertaking. Such are all the persons the products of whose 
labour are not intended for immediate consumption —the owners of houses, 
farms, factories, furnaces, railroads—all, in fact, connected with the improve- 
ment of land. In a time of pressure for money in one place, flour, cotton, 
cloth, and other articles intended for daily consumption, may be transferred to 
other places where money is plenty, and the changes in their prices are there- 
fore small when compared with those which are experienced by the possessors 
of property that cannot be transferred, and is therefore obliged to bear the 
whole burden of the change. In such cases land becomes entirely unsaleable 
except at an enormous reduction of price, to which its owners must submit if 
they are placed in a position to render sales necessary, and thus it is that so 
many persons connected with land and its improvement are ruined by revul- 
sions that affect but in a slight degree the operations of the retail grocer. 

Such, likewise, is the case with labour. The man who has a family and 
finds no demand for his labour cannot change his locality. He and his 
family must suffer together. Food may be at a low money-price, but if he 
can obtain no employment, the labour-price is so high that he cannot pur- 
chase it. Land and labour, then, are specially interested in the maintenance 
of uniformity in the standard by which the products of both are measured, 
because they are the great sufferers by the changes which occur in the pro- 
gress of time. 

Time and distance are, in this respect, the equivalents of each other. The 
man who builds a house calculates upon the continuance, during the period 
of its erection, of the state of things that existed at its commencement, and 
he who remits to China to purchase teas, bases his calculations on the state 
of affairs that existed in that country three months previously. If money in 
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the mean time has become more abundant, he may pay higher for his teas 
than he had caleulated upon, and if before their arrival it becomes less 
abundant here, he will obtain less, and thus will reap loss instead of profit. 
The man who raises cotton when he might have raised sugar or wheat, bases 
his calculations on the state of affairs that he supposes will exist in a foreign 
country, and is thus forced to superadd the risks of distance to those of time. 
If he exchanged his products with his neighbour, both would be subject to 
the same variations, so far as the currency was concerned. If money were 
less abundant, Saar. sugar, pork, cloth, and iron would feel its effects pre- 
cisely as cotton felt them, and though he might obtain less money, he would 
have precisely the same quantity of the commodities for the purchase of 
which he required to have money. The proximity of the consumer and the 
producer tends, then, to lessen the difficulties resulting from ch: anges in the 
currency by which land and labour are alw: ays the chief sufferers. 

The ob ject of the colonial system was that of compelling the farmers and 
planters of the world to make their exch: anges in a distant market t, and thus 
to increase the timewithin which such risk must be borne, adding thereto all those 
which result from distance. When the Hindoo exchanged his cotton on the 
spot for cloth, the prices of cotton, cloth, and labour were governed by the 

same circumstances, for the exchi anges were made on the instant. To make 

his exchanges now, two years’ time are required, and he is, during all that 
period, subject to the risk of ch: anges like those which have sachet the years 
1847 and 1848. His pursuit is rendered one of mere gambling, without the 
advantage of holding his own cards, although bound to pay the losses. 

All the losses he and his fellow-planters : do pay, as will be seen by those 
who will study out the working of the system. The cotton, the wool, the 
sugar, and the food of the world are sent to England for exchange. Her 
people | yuy and sell on the instant, the time that is required to elapse between 
the purchase of the wool and the sale of the yarn not exceeding a single week. 
If yarn fall, so does cotton. If cotton rise, so does yarn. “The whole loss 
from changes of currency resulting from time and distance is thus thrown 
upon the planter. The whole gain | resulting from the diminution of the risks 
of both goes to the proprietor of the small and easily transported spindle, the 
cost of which is as nothing when compared with the cost of the great machine 
required for producing the wool. 

The nation that thus desires to compel all the other nations of the world 
to bring to her their products, that they may there be measured by 
her standard, ought to be able to show that it is one the length, or the 
contents, of which must, under any and every circumstance, remain un- 
changed. The standard of weight and that of length are fixed and unchange- 
able. So should be that of value. Far, otherwise, however, is it. The con- 
trol of that great and important standard for the measurement of the values 
of the world is placed in the hands of the bank of England, the directors of 
which have proved their utter incompetency for the important business dele- 
gated to them by bringing the institution, at four different periods within 
the last thirty years, within the jaws of bankruptcy. Their object is to 
make large dividends, and, to accomplish that object, money is, as it is called, 
made plenty ; that is, the directors overtrade largely, and thus block up the 
capital of individuals who find themselves compelled to take from the bank 
evidences of debt (certificates of deposit) not bearing interest, when they 
would have preferred other evidences bearing interest, and would have ob- 
tained them at reasonable prices had not the “bank commenced to overtrade. 
With every increase of this indebtedness, called deposits, the bank considers 
itself richer and overtrades further, until at length speculation is produced, 
railroads are made, ships and houses are built, and then the day of settlement 
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arrives, when the bank crushes everybody in the effort to save itself. The 
standard of value shrinks to half, and the owner of fixed property finds him- 
self ruined, while the planter obtains threepence where he had looked for 
sixpence, and the farmer is brought in debt for charges on his food where he 
had looked to realize a dollar a bushel. 

The man of England, who buys cotton and sells yarn or cloth, suffers lit- 
tle from those changes. On the appearance of the ‘first sign of change, he 
shortens his hours of work, or diminishes the number of his hands, and then, when 
the time for it arrives, he closes his mill. His work-people are thus, in whole 
or in part, deprived of wages, and rendered unable to purchase food or cloth- 
ing, the consequence of which is diminished demand and reduced prices for 
both, and thus are all the losses thrown upon the farmers and planters of the 
world, who are ruined by the necessity for dependence on a country which 
desires to establish for itself a monopoly of machinery for the supply of iron 
and for the conversion of wool into cloth, with all of which they might supply 
themselves at less cost than is now imposed upon them in each and every year. 


Ir is usual to attribute the disasters of the period from 1836 to 1842 to 
derangements in our currency, proceeding from erroneous action at home ; but 
those who examine more carefully will find that they were themselves effects 
resulting from other causes, as I propose now to show. 

It is usual to talk of capital as money ; but money is only the standard by 
which commodities are measured, and a very small quantity of the one suffices 
to measure a large quantity of the other. The same dollar may be used a 
thousand times in a week, each time acting as the standard by which labour, 
flour, cotton, sugar, &c., have been measured. The man who has sold a cargo 
of sugar has acquired a credit with somebody by aid of which he may obtain 
a cargo of flour. The borrower from a bank has acquired a credit which he 
transfers to his neighbour, and that neighbour transfers it to a third, who 
divides it among his workmen, and by its aid they obtain food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Whenever the daily demand for labour and its products is equal to the daily 
supply, the rate of interest, or the price of capital seeking investment, will remain 
stationary, to the great advantage of the owners of landed and other fixed capi- 
tal. Whenever, by reason of any cause whatever, the daily demand is less 
than the daily supply, the accumulation of unemployed capital begins. There 
are fewer houses built, and the consequence is, that there is less demand for 
labour, the price of which falls, and the power to consume food and clothing 
is diminished. The demand for iron and cotton is lessened, and furnaces and 
mills cease to be built, and the power to consume food and clothing is thus 
still further diminished. With each step in this progress, there is a tendency 
to the accumulation of unproductive capital. One man has it in the form of 
iron, another in that of cloth, a third in that of labour, and a fourth has it 
in the form of a debt due to him by a bank which pays him no interest. By 
degrees the iron and cloth pass off to be consumed, and, as their owners do 
not desire to reinvest the proceeds, they take a further credit on the bank, 
which still pays no interest. In this manner capital is blocked up, deposits 
accumulate, the rate of interest necessarily falls, and the prices of existing 
securities rise. 

With this rise comes a desire to create more investments similar to those 
which still continue to pay interest, and there is a rush to seize on those sup- 
posed to possess greater advantages than others. Speculation begins, and 
prices run up rapidly. Having reached the zenith, the downward course be- 
gins. Thenceforward the progress is rapid, and fortunes disappear in a mo- 
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ment, leaving not even “a wnat behind.” ‘The capitalist, after having been 
for a long time deprived of interest, now loses the capital itself. 

By the laws of 1832 and 1833, railroad iron, French merchandise gene- 
rally, linens, and other commodities, were freed from duty. Some descrip- 
tions of woollen manufactures were reduced to ten per cent., and a general 
reduction was established, commencing in 1833, and increasing biennially 
thereafter, until there should be reached a uniform rate of 20 per cent. 

The passage of these laws diminished the demand for capital to be employed 
in the making of iron. As they came gradually into action, there was a dimi- 
nution in the tendency to build mills. In place of producing iron and cloth, 
we bought them on credit. Capital accumulated, and the prices of dividend- 
paying stocks rose. Next, companies were established for making railroads, 
and States made roads and canals, for which the iron and cloth were bought 
on credit. The difficulty of employing capital in the East caused it to seek 
investment in the South and South-west, there to be employed in the making 
of banks and roads, and there to be sunk for ever. The day of payment 
came. The iron and cloth had been used, and the certificates of debt given 
in exchange for it were abroad. The banks were heavily in debt to the per- 
sons whose capital had accumulated in their hands, and not being able to pay 
they had to stop, and thus commenced a period the most disastrous to the 
labourers and the owners of capital fixed in land, houses, and roads, that the 
country has ever seen. 

An examination of the tables I have furnished will show that, during this 
period, the productive power of the country was stationary. Capital was in 
demand for distant speculation, but for little else. Houses, ships, factories, 
mills, furnaces, and all other of the modes of investment by which value is 
given to land, felt the effect equally, and thus, while the labourer suffered in 
the diminution of wages, the land-holder suffered in the diminished value of 
land. Had the roads and canals of 1835 to 1839 been based upon home- 
made cloth and iron, they would have produced unmixed good ; but being made 
with borrowed cloth and borrowed iron, they were accompanied by a general 
deterioration of condition throughout the community, resulting in the disgrace 
of bankruptcy and repudiation. 

By those who will trouble themselves to look below the surface, it will 
readily be seen that the state of things here described is precisely that now 
existing, and that the process at present going on is the same that brought ruin 
eight years since. Companies obtain large quantities of English iron upon 
securities that would not be received in this country, and when the day of 
defalcation shall come, as come it must, the cry of American bankruptcy will 
be as rife throughout Europe as it was but five years since. Scarcely a week 
elapses that does not bring with it a notice like the following, and yet the 
quantity of tron consumed %s less than when it was produced at home, and 
paid for in labour that is now being wasted. 

« The agent who went to England, to purchase iron for the Great-Western Railroad of 
Illinois, has returned in the Cambria, with proposals to furnish the whole quantity 
required for the road from Cairo to Chicago, receiving in payment the six per cent. ster- 
ling bonds of the Company, payable in London.” 

Capital is said to be abundant, and interest is low—for those who have 
unquestionable securities. The reason is, that the natural outlets for capital 
are closed.* Iron is superabundant, and furnaces are not built. Coal is 
superabundant, and mines are not opened. Cotton cloth is superabundant, 
and mills are not built. Ships are superabundant, and the building of ships, 


*It would be nearly impossible to find a mode of investment tending to produce de- 
mand for labour, in which capital could be profitably employed, and hence it is that there 
is so universal a demand for bank charters. 
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brigs, and schooners, is diminished. We are ae on credit the cloth and 
iron we should be making, while the labour and capital that should be em- 
ployed in their production seek in vain for employment. The heavy sufferers 
are, and are to be, labour and land. The broker takes his usual shave 
for the notes which pass through his h: ands, and the grocer charges his usual 
cent per pound on sugar, but “the furnace is closed, and with it the demand 
for food and labour—the mine is abandoned, and the miner suffers from want 
of clothing—the constructor of railroads obtains no dividend, and the desire 
to make roads as an investment of capital has passed away, and with it the 
demand for labour, food, and clothing. By degrees, the same results must 
be experienced by every interest of the nation. The return to labour is 
diminishing, and the value of land, houses, ships, railroads, and every other 
species of property, is dependent on the extent of that return—rising as it 
rises, and falling as it falls. 

The nearer the consumer and the producer can be brought to each other, 
the more perfectly will be the adjustment of production and consumption, 
the more steady will be the currency, and the higher will be the value of 
land and labour. The object of protection is to accomplish all these objects, 
by bringing the loom and the anvil to take their natural places by the side 
of the plough and the harrow, thus making a market on the land for the pro- 
ducts of the land. ae 

Of all the commodities in use by man, there are none that confribute so 
little to his comfort or convenience as gold and silver. They are useless for 
the clearing or draining cf lands, the building of houses or mills, or the con- 
struction of ships or railroads. They can be neither eaten, drunken, nor to 
any extent worn. Nevertheless, of all they are the two whose arrival and 
departure are most carefully chronicled. 

Ten furnaces and rolling-mills, capable of producing in a year three mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of iron, may close without producing even a passing 
remark from a newspaper, but no vessel can arrive or depart, with fifty 
thousand dollars in gold, without the arrival being noticed in half the papers 
of the Union. 

The factitious importance thus given to the precious metals is one of the 
effects of the colonial system, which demands that all the commodities of the 
world shall be brought to one market, there to be submitted to one standard. 
Its effects at home have been to make every man a seller of almost all he 
produces, and a buyer of almost all he consumes.* ‘In our social system,” 
says the accomplished traveller, Mr. Laing,f “every man buys all he sells, 
and sells all he produces. The very bread of our labourers,” he continues, 
“is often bought at the manufacturer’s shop.” The system has converted a 
large portion of the little occupants into hired labourers, receiving from six to 
nine shillings a week,t and occupying poor houses in poor villages, where 


*« The evil of our economical system is, that too many of us live by wages. When 
masters suffer, the servant starves. When wages stop, he has nothing to fall back upon. 
When lhe would eat, he has every thing to buy—and, wages stopped, where has he to 
buy with? But the seed-time and harvest of the spade husbandman never fail him. He 
may lose a crop, but something is still left. When the slug takes his patch of wheat, he 
can kill him, or thrust in cabbages, or barley, or vetches, or something. The cow will 
vield her milk, whether ports are open, or discounts are raised. Take labour out of the 
market, and wages rise—the great body of consumers possess better means of payment, 
and manufacturers and tradesmen flourish by cheap food and better wages. The farmer 
is relieved in his rates, and the landlord gets a better rent for his land.”——The Mother 
Country, by Sidney Smith. 

¢ Notes of a Traveller, page 152, American edition. + See pages 113—117, ante, 
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they are compelled to waste much of the time that would, under a different 
one, be employed with infinite advantage to themselves and others.* 

The man who exchanges directly with his neighbour food and labour for 
coal or iron, has little need of money. He exchanges labour for labour, and 
if the account do not adjust itself, it is frequently balanced by the transfer of 
the difference to the credit of another, and thus is there established in every 
community in which men combine their exertions, a sort of clearing house, 
quite as effective in its operations as the celebrated one of London.t 

The man who sends his cotton to Liverpool or Lowell, trades altogether 
for money. He desires to know how much gold he can have for a bale, and 
how much iron he can have for a pound of gold. He uses machinery with 
which the others can dispense. 

Whatever tends to increase the quantity of machinery required for the 
accomplishment of a given effect, tends to increase the friction and augment 
the power required for its accomplishment. Such is the case here. The 
necessity for using gold tends to introduce a new and powerful cause of dis- 
turbance in the operations of the planter, and greatly to augment the cost of 
them, thus increasing the friction and diminishing the effect. Gold and 
silver are reduced in weight by abrasion, and for all this loss the producer and 
the consumer pay. The exchanger pays nothing. He lives at their cost. 

Twenty-five years since, we thought much of gold or silver, for we were 


*«Qne principal cause of the extraordinary productiveness of land, under the 
management of small occupiers, is, that all or most of the cultivators are directly inte- 
rested in the success of their labour; they work for themselves, and consequently with 
an ardour which cannot be expected from hired labourers. Every farmer might, how- 
ever, make his servants almost equally zealous in his cause by altering the mode of re- 
munerating them. If, instead of being paid a fixed rate of wages, they were entitled to 
a certain proportion of the crops, they would strive to make the crops as abundant as 
possible. * * * Nothing more is wanting to cure over-population than to make people 
comfortable, and to make the continuance of their comforts dependent on themselves.” — 
Thornton on Over-population. 

tT Such are “the protective societies” established in New England, in which workmen 
supply themselves with the various commodities required for their consumption. They 
desire to dispense as much as possible with the services of the exchanger, as common 
sense would teach all men to do. I take the following paragraph, illustrative of this 
movement, from one of the journals of the day :-— 

« Mr. Kaulback, the purchasing agent of the several protective unions in New England, 
has paid for the purchase of goods for the quarter ending January 1, 1850, the sum of 
$102,000, being an increase of some $23,000 over the previous three months. This is an 
important branch of trade that has recently grown up among us, the more so as it isa 
cash business, no credit in any case ever being asked for. There are now in active 
operation 109 union cash stores in New England, nearly all stocked by the above-named 
agent.” — Boston paper. 

One of the most remarkable cases of combination of action is now going the rounds of 
the newspapers. Captain Geo. Kimball determined to build a ship in a remote district 
of Maine, and there, “alone, a company of one, without capital, in a forest, at a distance 
even from deep water, he commenced his noble enterprise. He was soon joined by a 
single man, in a few weeks others followed ; women contributed provisions, and the 
farmers sent in cattle which were exchanged for materials for ship-building. The no- 
velty of the undertaking attracted adventurers from a distance, and experienced ship- 
builders and joiners arrived to give their strength and skill to the work. All who aided 
in the enterprise, whether men, women, or children, received their proportionate share 
in the ship. In April last the work was commenced, and in November she was Jaunched, 
a splendid ship of more than six hundred tons burden, and christened the ‘ California 
Packet.’ She is now in Boston with her passengers on board, those who built and own 
her, and to whom she is now a home. We need not say that the men and women who 
compose this company are specimens of our New England population, to whom we can 
refer with pride.”—Boston Transcript. 
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then obliged to export them. Under the tariff of 1828, we imported them, 
and then they were little the subjects of thought. Under the Compromise, 
there came a demand for so much coin that we became bankrupt, and then 
came a rage for gold. Under the tariff of 1842, we imported much gold, 
and the idea ceased to occupy the public mind. Under the tariff of 1846, 
we have exported much, and have run largely in debt, preparatory to a de- 
mand for gold. When that shall come, it will again be sought for as it was 
in 1842. 

Among the evidences of the wastefulness of the existing system may be 
found the rage for increasing the number of places at which gold is to be 
weighed and marked—«alled mints. The mint neither adds to the quantity 
nor improves the quality of the thing that is minted, and yet it is now pro- 
posed to spend six or eight hundred thousand dollars in making an addition 
to the number of buildings in which this work is to be performed, although 
there are now far more than are needed for the work that is to be done. 
The object in view is the saving of freight and interest. Were the govern- 
ment to receive bullion jn New “York, paying for it at full price, and then to 
transport it at its own cost back and forth, the freight and interest would not 
amount to half as much as the salaries ‘of the officers, and were the same 
capital applied to the building of furnaces, it would erect as many as would 
produce as much iron as would pay for more than half the gold and silver 
coined in the year 1848, the amount of which was $4,450,000. It is time 
that the planters and farmers of the Union should look to these matters for 
themselves, for they it is that have to suffer by the waste of capital. 

Striking evidence of the diminishing power of the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland to obtain the comforts and conveniences of life, may be found in 
the following statement of the quantity of gold and silver plate, including, of 
course, spoons, forks, and other articles of daily use, stamped at the follow- 
ing periods : 


Year. Population. Gold-plate ounces. Silver-plate ounces. Value of bullion per head. 
1801—10 17,000,000 5,471 1,015,147 64 cents. 
1810—29 21,000,000 6,926 1,209,616 64 « 
1839—47 28,000,000 7,011 1,118,550 4-45 


The last thirty years have witnessed the passage of a series of laws tend- 
ing to compel the people to use more gold and silver; yet, with the exten- 
sion of the system, their ability to be customers to the men who mine 
those metals has declined almost one-third. The market of the miner is di- 
minishing as well as that of the planter. 

With the diminution of the necessities of man there is a constant increase 
of his powers. The furnace and the mill diminish his necessity for going to 
the distant market, while giving him roads by which to seek it at his pleasure. 
The ship brings immigrants to eat the food and wear the cotton, and the 
freight received from them tends largely to diminish the cost of sending food 
and cotton to distant lands. So is it with gold. The nearer the consumer 
and producer can be brought together, the less is the necessity for it, and the 
greater the power of obtaining it. The tendency of the tariff of 1846 is to 
increase the necessity for it and diminish the power of obtaining it, because it 
tends to diminish the value of both land and labour. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WE have repeatedly adverted to the value of the work on Sheep Hus- 
bandry, written at our instance, by Cot. RANDALL of Cortland Village, New 
York. In urging him to undertake it, we were prompted by a high and 
just appreciation of the growing importance of a great branch of national 
industry, and of his peculiar qualifications for exposing it in all the lights 
and details in which it imports the American sheep-breeder to view it. 

To be possessed of the best information on every great agricultural topic, 
we need not say should be the pride, not only of those who have capital em- 
barked in that particular business, but of every gentleman who is ambitious 
to be familiar with the leading points and principles of the various branches 
into which his pursuit is ramified. 

Some trouble among the printers, with the merits of which we are not 
familiar, has not only compelled us to postpone a very complete treatise on 
plank roads, but may, we apprehend, cause some delay in the appearance of 
this number. That apprehension, and an engagement to attend a great in- 
dustrial exhibition, to come off to-morrow in Boston, impels us to “ give out” 
thus early, (the 10th of the month preceding,) the matter for the October 
number; and to make surer of the work to be done, we have designated the 
article already stereotyped, on the WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEE?. 

That the reader who may not have seen it may the better form an opinion 
of the extent and completeness of the work, we may remind him that this 
is but one out of seventeen chapters; each under a general heading, with 
specific details as is here seen. The whole embracing engravings, not only 
of all the principal races into which sheep have been divided, and the dogs 
employed in the care of them, but as many more as are necessary to illus- 
trate, by diagrams, every branch of the inquiry. The general heads are as 
follows :— 

Effects of Climate on the Health and Wool-producing qualities of Sheep.—Adap- 
tation of the Soils, Herbage, &c., of the Southern States to Sheep Husbandry. 
1. Of the Low or Tide-water Region. 2. Of the Middle or Hilly Zone. 3. Of the 
Mountain Region.—Profits of Sheep Husbandry in the Southern States. 1. Direct 
Profit on Capital invested. 2. As the Basis of Amelioration in Naturally Sterile and 
Worn-out Soils. 3. By giving to Southern Agriculture a Mixed and Convertible 
Character. 4. By Furnishing the Raw Material for the Manufacture of Domestic 
Woollens.—Prospects of the Wool Market.—Future Demand and Supply.—Breeds of 
Sheep in the United States.—The Most Profitable Breed of Sheep for the South.— 
Principles of Breeding.—Summer Management of Sheep.—Winter Management of 
Sheep.—Anatomy and Diseases of Sheep.—Diseases and their Treatment.—Sheep 
Dogs, Wool Depots, &c. 

In considering the prospects of a particular branch of industry, and all 
enterprises that depend on the probable future demand for its products, we 
are too apt to overlook the prodigious rate at which our population is going 
on to increase ; and that increase affects nothing with more certainty than 
the wool interest of the United States. 

Finally, we must again express our surprise at the very limited demand 
there seems to be for a work of so much excellence, on one of our great divi- 
sions of national industry, especially when we consider that any one who 
will enclose a single dollar can have it sent to him, postage paid, to any part 
of the United States. 
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LETTER XIII. 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Use of Rams—proper age, number, &c.—¢electing ewes for—different methods of coupling—way to treat 
rams..-Division of Flocks for Winter...The Hospital...Yards—when necessary. ..Feeding-Racks—vari- 
ous plans of—the Box Rack—the Hole Rack—the Sparred Rack—the Hopper Rack—their respective ad- 
vantages—improvements suggested ...Troughs...Grain-Boxes...Barns and Sheds—necessity of shelter at 
the North—the common Northern Sheep-Barn...Stells—the Outside Stell—Ancient Stells—Inside Circular 
Stell—Circular Stell fitted up with racks...Tree-Coverts...Cheap Sheds—fitted between stacks, barracks, 
&c... Value of Barracks for the Preservation of Fodder...The Main Sheep-Barn of the Farm or Plantation, 
with Shearing-Floor, &c.—arrangements for breeding-ewes...Feeding sheep in yards with other stock— 
improper—reasons. ..Hay-Holders...Winter Dry Feed for Sheep—Variations in Feed—German views on 
this subject—proper kinds of fodder—Boussingault’s Table of the Nutritive Equivalents of different kinds 
of Fodders... Effect of Food in the Production of Wool—De Reaumur's Table showing the Effects of Food 
in this particular. .-.Etfect of Food in producing Fat and Muscle...Fattening Wethers in the North... Feed- 
ing Grain to Store-Sheep in Winter—when practiced at the North—economy of so doing—kinds of grain 
preferred—necessity of regularity in quantity—difficulty of raising the condition of poor sheep in the win- 
ter...Feeding Roots, Browse, &c —Roots a Substitute for Grain—to what sheep they may be fed—Hem- 
lock Browse—when and in what manner useful—substitutes for...Winter Feed of Breeding-l:wes...Ne- 
cessity of regularity in the times of feeding sheep. ..Salt...Water. 





Dear Sir: As the turning out of the rams usually takes place, here, on 
the first day of winter, I will describe the proper accompanying arrange- 
ments, as the first step in winter management. 

Use or Rams.—The period of gestation in the ewe averages five months, 
Merino rams are frequently used from the first to the tenth year, and even 
longer. The lambs of very old rams are not supposed to be as vigorous 
as those of youngish or middle-aged ones, but where rams have not been 
overtasked, and have been properly fed, I confess I have been able to dis- 
cover very little difference in their progeny on account of age. A ram 
lamb should not be used, as it retards his growth, injures his form, and, I 
think, permanently impairs his vigor and courage. A yearling may run 
with 30 ewes, a two-year-old with from 40 to 50, and a three-year-old 
with from 50 to 60. Some very powerful, mature rams will serve 70 or 
80 ewes; but 50 is enough, where they run with the ewes. I am satisfied 
that an impoverished and overtasked animal does not transmit his indi- 
vidual properties so decidedly to his offspring as one in full vigor. 

Several rams running in the same flock excite each other to an unnat- 
ural and unnecessary activity, besides injuring each other by constant 
blows. It is, in every point of view, bad husbandry, where it can be 
evoided, and, as usually managed, is destructive to everything like careful 
and judicious breeding. The nice adaptation which the male should pos- 
sess to the female, already discussed under the head of Principles of 
Breeding—counterbalancing her defects with his own marked excellence 
in the same points, and, in turn, having his defects counterbalanced by 
her excellencies—how shall this be accomplished, where half a dozen or 
more rams are running promiscuously with two or three hundred ewes ? 

Before the rams are let out, the flock-master should have all the breed- 
ing-ewes brought together in one yard. He has carefully inspected his 
stock rams and noted every defect and peculiarity of their fleeces and | 
forms. The breeding register is before him to settle every pedigree, pro- 
vided his stock rams are nearly enough connected with some portions of 
the flock to render it necessary fo guard against in-and-in breeding. The 
shepherd catches a ewe and places her before him. The pedigree being 
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determined, he first notes + ‘Sidion ial en opening the wool on the 
shoulder, thigh and belly, notes the length, thickness, quality, and style of 
the staple. If he kept the minutes at shearing recommended by me (un- 
der the head of “ Selection”) it will save much time and lead to far more 
accurate classification. When every point in the ewe is determined, he 
decides which ram, on the whole, is best calculated to perpetuate her ex- 
cellencies both of fleece and carcass, and best counterbalance her defects 
in their mutual offspring. With a pigment composed of Venitian red and 
hog’s lard, he then, as has been already mentioned under the head of 
Registering, gives the ewe a mark which will last until the next shearing, 
which will show by what ram she was tupped. Those selected for each 
ram are placed in different inclosures, and the chosen ram placed with 
them. In four weeks’ time, the rams are withdrawn, and the flocks 
doubled or otherwise rearranged for winter, as may be necessary. This 
looks like taking considerable trouble, but having practiced it for years 
on my farm, and having always made these selections myself, I know 
that in reality the trouble is very slight—zothing, when the beneficial re- 
sults are taken into consideration. With a couple assistants, to catch, a 
day would suffice for effecting the proper classification and division of sev- 
eral hundred ewes. 

Where choice rams are scarce, so that it is an object to make the ser- 
vices of one go a great way—or whe re it is impossible to have separate 
inclosures, (as on farms where there there are a 
great number of breeding-ewes, or where the shep- 
herd system is adopted to the exclusion of fences,) 
the following method may be resorted to. Build a 
hut containing as many apartments as you wish to 
use rams, with an alley between them. That part 
of fig. 30 which is surrounded by black lines repre- 
sents the hut divided into four apartments, each fur- 
nished with a feeding-box and trough in one corner. 
Gates or bars open from each apartment into the 
alley, and at each end of the alley. The dotted 
lines inclose a yard just sufficient to hold the flock 
of breeding-ewes. 

A couple of strong rams (of any quality) for about 
every hundred ewes, are then aproned, their brisk- 
ets rubbed with Venitian red and hog’s lard, and they are let loose among 
the ewes. Aproning is performed by sewing a belt of coarse sacking 
broad enough to extend from the =e to the hind legs, loosely but strongly 
round the body. To prevent its slipping forward or back, straps are car- 
ried round the breast and back of the breech. It is indispensable that it 
be made perfectly secure, or all the labor of this method of coupling will 
be far worse than thrown away. The pigment on the brisket should be 
renewed every two or three days—and it will be necessary, usually, to 
change the “teasers,” as these aproned rams are called, about once a 
week, as they do not long retain their courage under such unnatural cir- 
cumstances. ‘Twice a day the ewes are brought into the yard in front of 
the hut. Those marked on their rumps by the teasers are taken into the 
alley. Each is admitted to the ram for which she is marked once, and 
then goes out at the opposite end of the alley from which she entered, into a 
separate field from that containing the flock from which she was taken. 
A powerful and vigorous ram from three to seven years old, and properly 
fed, can thus be made to serve from 150 to even 200 ewes, with no greater 
injur y than from running loose with 50 or 60. 


Fig. 30. 
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This, too, looks like a great amount of labor to attain the result sought, 
but having had it formerly. practiced for two years on my farm, I know 
that when conducted with system, and by a prompt and handy shepherd, 
it consumes no great amount of time. 

Rams will do better, accomplish more, and last two or three years long- 
er, if daily fed with grain, when on service, and it is well to continue it, 
eradually decreasing the quantity, for a few days after they are withdrawn 
trom the flock of ewes. A ram should receive the equivalent of from half 
a pint to a pint of oats, daily, when worked hard. They are much more 
conveniently fed when kept in huts. If suffered to run at large, they 
should be so thoroughly tamed that they will eat from a measure held by 
the shepherd. Careful breeders thus train their stock-rams from the time 
they are lambs. It is very convenient, also, to have them halter-broke, so 
that they can be led about without dragging or lifting them. An iron ring 
attached to one of the horns, near the point, to which a cord can be at- 
tached for leading, confining, &c., is very useful and handy. If rams are 
wild, it is a matter of considerable difficulty to feed them separately, and 
it can only be effected by yarding the flock and catching them out. Some 
breeders, in addition to extra feeding, take the rams out of the flocks 
nights, shutting them up in a barn or stable by themselves. There is no 
objection to this practice, and it is a great saving of their strength. 

Rams should not be suffered to run with the ewes over a month, at 
least in the North. It is much better that a ewe go dry than that -she 
have a lamb later than the first of June. And after the rutting season is 
over, the rams grow cross, frequently striking the pregnant ewes danger- 
ous blows with their heavy horns, at the racks and troughs. 

Diviston or Firockxs.—If flocks are shut up in small inclosures during 
winter, according to the Northern custom, it is necessary to divide them 
into flocks of about 109 each, to consist of sheep of about the same size 
and strength. Otherwise the stronger rob the weaker, and the latter rap- 
idly decline. This would not be so important where the sheep roam at 
large, but even in that case some division and classification are necessary, 
—or, at all events dest. It is best, indeed, as already stated, even in sum- 
mer. The poorer and feebler can by this means receive better pasture, or 
a little more grain and better shelter in winter. 

By those who grow wool to any extent, breeding ewes, lambs, and weth- 
ers are invariably kept in separate flocks in winter; and it is best to keep 
yearling sheep by themselves with a few of the smallest two-year-olds, and 
any old crones which are kept for their excellence as breeders, but which 
cannot maintain themselves in the flock of breeding-ewes. 

Tat Hospitat.—Old and feeble, or wounded sheep, late-born lambs, etc., 
should be placed by themselves, if the number does not even exceed a score. 
They require better feed, warmer shelter, and more attention. But after 
all, unless the sheep are of a peculiarly valuable variety, it is better to sell 
them off in the fall at any price,—or to give them to some poor neighbor 
who has time to nurse them, and who may thus commence a flock. 

Yarps.—Experience has amply demonstrated, that in the climate of the 
Northern and Eastern States—where no grass grows from four to four and 
a half months in the winter—and where, therefore, all that can be obtain- 
ed from the ground is the repeatedly frozen, innutritious herbage left in 
the fall—it is better to keep sheep confined in yards, excepting where the 
ground is covered with snow. If suffered to roam over the fields at other 
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times, they get manual; grass to ieee away their cometien for dry hay, but 
not enough to sustain them ; they fall away, and towards spring they be- 
come w eak, and a large proportion of them frequently perish. I speak, 
of course, of flocks of some size, and on properly stocked farms. A few 
sheep, with a boundless range, would do better. 

Some of our flock-masters let out their sheep occasionally for a single 
day, during a thaw; others keep them entirely from the ground until let 
out to grass in the spring. I prefer the former course, where the sheep 
ordinarily get nothing but dry fodder. It affords a healthy laxative, and 
a single day’s s grazing will not take off their appetite from more than one 
succeeding dry feed. It is necessary, here, to keep the sheep in the yards 
until the feed has got a good start in the spring, or they, partic ularly 
breeding-ewes, will get oft” from their feed, and get weak at the most crit- 
ical time for them in the year. 

Yards should be firm-bottomed, dry,—and they should, (in this climate,) 
be kept well littered with straw. 

My impression is that the yarding system will never be practiced to any 
extent in the South. It certainly should not be, where sheep can get their 
living from the fields. How far, and under w hat circumstances, they will 
do this, has already been sufficiently discussed in my preceding Letters 

Ferpinc-Racks.—When the ground is frozen, and especially when 
covered with snow, the sheep eats hay better on the ground than anywhere 
else. When the land is soft, muddy, or foul with manure, they will scarce- 
ly touch hay plac ed on it. It should then be fed in racks. 

These are of various forms. 
Figure 31 gives the common box 
rack, in the most general use in 
the North. It is ten feet long, 
two and a half wide, the lower 
boards a foot wide, the upper 
ones about ten inches, the two 
about nine inches apart, and the nudtihaade 
corner posts three by three, or 
three and a half by two and a half inches. The boards are spiked on these 
posts by large flat headed nails wrought for the purpose, and the lower 
edges of the upper boards and the upper edges of the lower ones are 
rounded so they shall not wear the wool off from the sheep’s necks. The 
lower boards and the e opening for the heads, should be two or three inches 
narrower for lambs. If made of light wood, as they should be, a man 
standing in the inside and middle of one of these racks, can easily carry it 
about—an important desideratum. Unless overfed, sheep waste very lit- 
tle hay in them. 

A capital shed or barn rack is represented in the following cut. The 


Fig. 31. 
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"HOLE RACK. 


holes are eight inches wide, nine inches high, and eighteen inches from 
center to center. Sheep do not crowd and take advantage of each other 
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so much with these as with box racks. But they would be too heavy and 
unnecessarily expensive for a common out-door rack. Fig. 32 represents 
a box, the front formed of a board nailed on horizontally, but they are 
usually formed by nailing the boards perpendicularly, the bottoms on the 
sill of a barn, and the tops to horizontal pieces of timber. 

In the South, as in England, racks will not be so necessary for that 
constant use to which they are put in colder countries, as for depositories 
of dry food, for the occasional visitation of the sheep. In soft warm 
weather, when the ground is unfrozen, and any kind of green herbage is 
to be obtained, sheep will scarcely touch dry fodder—though the little they 
will then eat will be highly serviceable to them. But in a sudden freeze, or 
on the occurrence of cold storms, they will resort to the racks, and fill 
themselves with dry food. By an instinct beautifully illustrative of the 
providence of the Creator, sheep anticipate the coming storm, and eat an 
extra quantity of food to sustain the animal heat, during the succeeding 
depression of temperature. They should always have racks of dry fod- 
der to resort to in such emergencies. 

These occasionally used racks should have covers or roofs to protect 
their contents from rain, as otherwise the feed would be often spoiled be- 
fore but a small portion of it was consumed. Hay or straw saturated with 
water, or soaked and dried, is only eaten by the sheep as a matter of ab- 
solute necessity. The common box rack (fig. 31) would answer the pur- 
pose very well by placing on the top a triangular cover or roof formed of 
a couple of boards, (one hung at the upper edge with iron or leather hin- 
ges so that it could be lifted up like a lid ;) making the ends tight; draw- 
ing in the lower edges of the sides so that it shall not be more than a foot 
wide on the bottom ; inserting a floor; and then mounting it on and mak- 
ing it fast to two cross sills four or five inches square to keep the floor off 
from the ground, and long enough to prevent it from being easily overturn- 
ed. The lower side board should be narrower than in fig. 31, on account 
of the increased hight given its upper edge by the sills. 

Still better, but somewhat more expensive, would be a rack of the same 
construction, with the sides like those of fig. 32. 

Or, the sides might consist of rundles as in fig. 33. In either of the 
preceding, the top might be nailed down, and the fodder inserted by little 
doors in the ends. 

The following form and description of an English rack is from the 
“ Book of the Farm.’’* 





SPARRED RACK. 


atime as should be given, admitting the straw easily into it, being easily moved about, of 


* It will be found in the reprint of this splendid work, in The Farmers’ Library, vol. ii., p. 449. 
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“T have found,” says Mr. Stephens, “this form convenient, containing as much straw at 
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easy access to the sheep, and being so near the ground as to form an excellent shelter. It 
is made of wood, is 9 feet in length, 44 feet in hight, and 3 feet in width, having a sparred 
rack with a double face below, which is covered with an angled roof of boards to throw off 
the rain. The rack is supported on two triangular-shaped tressels 4, shod with iron at the 
points, which are pushed into the ground, and act as stays against the effects of the wind 
from either side. The billet c, fixed on the under or acute edge of the rack, rests upon the 
ground, and in common with the feet, supports it from bending down in the middle. The 
lid a is opened on hinges when the fodder is put into the rack. . . . . Such a rack is easily 
moved about by two persons, and their position should be changed according to a change 
of wind indicative of a storm.” 


I used racks formed of rounds (or “sparred’’) for several years, and 
found them decidedly objectionable. The sheep grasping a loc k of he ry in 
its mouth, brings the head to its natural position, and then draws in ‘the 
adhering fibres in the process of mastication. But when eating from a 
rack, 7t will not pick up the hay which it drops under foot. In the box or 
hole racks (figs. 31 and 32) most sheep will not withdraw their heads 
from the ope nings, as they can there hold them in the ordinary position 
for mastication, and as, if the xy step back to do so, they are very liable to 
be crowded out of their places. The hay, therefore, is not drawn out of 
the rack, and if any is dropped, it falls within it and is saved. Ata sparred 
rack, the sheep will not keep its nose between the rundles (in a horizon- 
tal or upward re, until it detaches a mere mouthfull of hay. It will, 

yarticularly when partly sated, twitch out its fodder prior to mastication, 
and all which scatters off and drops to the ground, is trampled under fant 
and wasted, except for the mere purpose of manure. A considerable loss 
will always result from this cause. 

And there is another objection to this form of rack, particularly where 
it runs down to an acute edge on the bottom, as in fig. 33. The she ep 
frequently drawing the hay from the lower part, w ill shake down from 
above hay-seeds and chaff into the wool on their head and necks ; and the 
wind will sometimes carry these as far as their shoulders and even their 
backs. As heretofore re marked, these cannot be washed out, and they 
materially lower the market value of the wool. 

The following rack has been used and is highly approved by my friend, 
George Geddes, Esq, of Fairmount, N. Y., to whom I am indebted for 
the drawing and description of the cut. It serves both for a rack and 
feeding-trough. 








THE HOPPER-RACK. 


“The above is intended to represent a section of what I think the best sheep-rack I have 
seen. 

“A piece of durable wood about 44 feet long, 6 or 8 inches deep, and 4 inches thick, 
has two notches, a, a, cut into it, and two troughs, made of inch boards, d, 6, 6, , placed in 
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these notches. and nailed fast, constitutes the foundation. If the rack is to be 14 feet long, 
three sills will be required. The ends of the rack are made by nailing against the side of 
the sill-boards that reach up as high as it is desired to have the rack, and nails driven 
through these end-boards into the ends of the side-boards f, f, secure them. The sides 
may he farther strengthened by pieces of board on the outside of them, and fitted into the 
trough. A roof may be put over all if desired. With a roof, the fodder is kept entirely 
from the weather, and no seeds or chaff can get into the wool.” 


Trovers.—Threshed grain, chopped roots, &c., when fed to sheep 
should be laid in troughs. With any of the preceding forms of racks, ex- 
cepting fig. 34, a separate trough would be required. For a number of 
years I have used those of the following form, and have found them every 
way satisfactory. 
















Fig. 35. 











SHEEP-TROUGH. 








One of the side-boards is usually about ten and the other eleven inches 
wide. The feet are commonly of two-inch plank, rising high enough on 
the sides to keep the sides of the trough firm in their places. 

In our snowy climate they are turned over after feeding, and when falls 
of snow are anticipated, one end is laid on the yard fence.* 

The following elaborately ingenious contrivance for keeping grain where 
sheep can feed on it a¢ will, is from the “ Book of the Farm,” and I ap- 
pend the author’s description of it.t : 






























Fig. 36. Fig. 37. 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF INTERIOR 
OF GRAIN BOX. 
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GRAIN BOX FOR SHEEP. 


“ There is a mode of preserving corn (grain) for sheep on turnips which has been tried 
with success in Fife. It consists of a box like a hay-rack, in which the grain is at all 
times kept closely shut up, except when sheep wish to eat it, and then they get it by 
a simple contrivance. The box a d contains the grain, into which it is poured through the 
small hinged lid y. The cover ¢ d concealing the grain. is also hinged, and when elevated the 
sheep have access to the grain. Its elevation is effected by the pressure of the sheep’s fore- 
feet upon the platform e f, which, moving as a lever, acts upon the lower ends of the up- 
right rods g and h, raises them up, and elevates the cover cd, under which their heads 
then find admittance into the box. A similar apparatus gives them access to the other side 
of the box. The whole machine can be mache about to convenient places by means of 





* To you, Sir, living on the ocean shore of South Carolina, and who, I think, have not visited the North, 
in the depth of winter, the idea of a farmer’s finding the racks used by him the day before, buried undér 
from eighteen inches to three feet of snow, and having to dig them out, may be rather an odd one! But, 
nevertheless, it is a mattcr of no very rare occurrence, at least at the lowest depth mentioned. 

t See Farmers’ Library, vol. ii., No. 10, p. 476. 
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four wheels. The construction of the interior of the box being somewhat peculiar, another, 
fig. 37, is given as a vertical section of it, where 4 is the hinged lid by which the grain 
is put into the box, whence it is at once received into the hopper d, the bottom of which 
bemg open, and brought near that of the box, a small space only is left for the grain to 
pass into the box, the hopper forming the grain-store, a is the cover of the box raised 
on its hinges by the rod f, acted upon by the platform e f, fig. 35; and, when in this po- 
sition, the shee »p put their heads below a ‘at c, and eat the grain at d. Machines of simi- 
lar construction to this have also been devised to serve poultry with grain at will.” 


I never have thought it best in feeding or fattening any animals, or, at 
all events, any quadrupeds, to allow them grain at wil/—preferring stated 
feeds ; and the same remark is applicable tofodder. If this system is de- 
parted from in using depository racks, as heretofore recommended, it is 
because it is rendered necessary by the circumstances of the case. A Me- 
rino store-sheep, allowed grain ad libitum, would stand a chance to inflict 
an injury on itself, and I cannot but believe that grain so fed would gen- 
erally be productive of more injury than benefit. 

Barns AnD Sueps, &c.—Sheep barns and sheds, at the North, are fre- 
quently made very elaborate contrivances—particularly on paper. But 
expensive barns, with fe eding-cellars and other arrangements for keeping 
shee Pp within doors during a greater portion of the winter, would, it strikes 
me, be entirely out of plac e in the South. Even in our rigorous climate, 
none but the breeders of Saxons pretend to make a regular practice of 
feeding under cover. 

Humanity and economy both dictate, here, that sheep be provided with 
shelters to lie under nights, and to which they can resort at will. In our 
severe winter storms, it is sometimes necessary, or at least by far the best, 
to feed under shelter fora day or two. It is not an uncommon circum- 
stance in New-York and New-England, for snow to fall to the depth of 
20 or 30 inches within 24 or 48 hours, and then to be succeeded by a 
strong and intensely cold west or north-west wind of two or three days’ 
continuance,* which lifts the snow, blocking up the roads, and piling huge 
drifts to the leeward of fences, barns, &c. A flock without shelter will 
huddle closely together, turning their backs to the storm, constantly step- 
ping and thus treading down the snow as it rises about them. Strong, close- 
coated sheep do not seem to suffer as much from the cold, for a period, as 
would be expected. But it is next to impossible to feed them enough or 
half enough, under such circumstances, without an immense waste of hay 

—entirely impossible, without racks. The hay is whirled away in an in- 
stant by the wind, and even if racks are used, the sheep leaving their hud- 
dle where they were kept warm and even moist by the melting of the snow 
in their wool, soon get chilled and are disposed to return to their huddle. 
Imperfectly filled with food, the supply of animal heat is lowered, and at 
the end of the second or third day, the feeble ones have sunk down hope- 
lessly, the yearlings and oldish ones have received a shock which nothing 
but careful nursing will recover them from, and even the strongest have 
suffered an injurious loss in condition. 

Few holders of more than 40 or 50 sheep now attempt to get along 
here without some kind of shelters. The following (fig. 38) is a very 
common form of a Northern sheep-barn with sheds. The sheds front the 
south, or, what is a basher arrangement, one fronts the east, and the other, 
being turned to a right angle to the direction of this, fronts the south. I 
have represented hole racks, as in fig. 32, running round the sheds, as, 
although not yet in general use, they are undoubtedly the best in such sit- 


* These terrible wind-storms are of much longer continuance in many parts of New-England. 


Vou. HI.—195. 
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uations. The sheds are not usually framed or silled,—but are supported 
by posts of some durable timber set in the ground. The roofs are formed 
of boards “‘battened” with slabs. The barn has no partitions within, and 
is entirely filled with hay. 








Fig. 38. 








SHEEP-BARN. 
















There are many situations where these open sheds are very liable to have 
snow drifted under them by certain winds, and they are subject in all cases 
in severe gales, to have the snow carried over them to fall down in large 
drifts in front, which gradually encroach on the sheltered space, and are 
very inconvenient—particularly when they thaw. I therefore much prefer 
sheep-houses covered on all sides, with the exception of a wide door-way 
for ingress and egress, and one or two windows for ventilation when it is 
necessary. They are convenient for yarding sheep, for the various process- 
es where this is required, as for shearing, marking, sorting, “ doctoring,”’ 


Fig. 39, 





THE OUTSIDE STELL. 


&c., and especially so, for lambing places or the confinement of newly 
shorn sheep in cold storms. They should be spacious enough, so that in 
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addition to the saisdilie racks, rene can be placed temporarily through 
the middle when required. 

In many parts of Scotland, “Stells,” as they are called, are made use 
of to shelter sheep. Fig. 39 on the preceding page is the form of one given 
in “ The Book of the Farm,” and the author’s description of it : 


‘‘In a storm, their provender cannot be given to the sheep upon snow, safely and conven- 
iently, as ground-drift may blow and cover both; and no place is so suitable for the purpose 
made... It may be formed of planting or high stone-wall. Either will afford shel- 
ter; but the former most, though most costly, as it should be fenced by a stone-wall. Of 
this class I conceive the form represented (fig. 38) a good one, and which may be char- 
acterized as an outside stell. .... The circumscribing strong black line is a stone-wall six 
feet high; the dark ground within is covered with trees. Its four rounded projections shel- 
ter a corresponding number of recesses embraced between them, so that let the wind blow 
from what quarter it may, two of the recesses will be always sheltered from the storm, The 
size of this stell is regulated by the number of sheep kept; but this rule may be remem- 
bered in regard to its accommodation for stock, that each recess occupies about $ part of the 
space comprehended between the extremities of the 4 projections; so that in astell covering 
4 acres—which is perhaps the least size they should be, every recess will contain 4 an acre.” 


The two following are forms of stells, composed of stone-wall, without 
planting. 


Fig. 40. 











ANCIENT STELLS. 


Figures 42 and 43, on the following page, are forms of circular stells, 
the first made by stone-walls and planting, as in fig. 39. The open space 
a is occupied by the sheep, and @ is a funnel- shaped opening to it. 

On the whole I should consider fig. 42 preferable to any of the preceding 
forms. Figure 43 represents one of the same form, but without the 
planting, with a stack in the middle, &c. Either of tke stells which are 
formed in part of trees, would be convenient in severe winds, would form 
excellent shades in summer, and would constitute highly ornamental ob- 
jects on the farm, and in the landscape. On the most northerly of the 
Southern mountains, where considerable snow falls, they might even be 
good contrivances for winter shelter. They might also be convenient on 
the lowlands farther south, provided the shelter of evergreens could be 
made dense enough to protect the sheep from the winter rains. In this 
case, the stell or covert might be of any shape, and ought to have no cen 
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tral opening. It would be merely a dense clump of evergreen trees, for 
the sheep to take refuge under in storms of rain, and it might be surround- 
ed on the outside with a tight board fence or stone-wall, if much exposed 

























Fig. 42. 








THE INSIDE CIRCULAR STELL. 


to the sweep of cold winds. As the sheep would lie among the trees, a 
clump 50 or 60 feet in diameter—though 100 feet would be better—would 
suffice for 100 sheep. 





Fig. 43. 
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THE CIRCULAR STELL FITTED UP WITH HAY-RACKS, 


But in determining upon the best winter shelters, for the various re- 
gions in the South, the fact must not be lost sight of that cold rains, or 
rains of any temperature, when immediately succeeded by cold or freezing 
weather, or cold, piercing winds, are more hurtful to sheep than even snow- 
storms—and that consequently sheep must be adequately guarded against 
them. There must also be suitable shelter from any storms to which the 
country is subject, in the lambing season. Any person with the least ex- 
perience can determine whether an inclosed clump of trees will answer 
these purposes, in his own immediate region. 

I think it very probable that in the Gulf States, and some of the lower 
Atlantic ones—particularly in regions near the ocean—these tree coverts, 
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surrounded by fences to break the winds, would be found sufficient. In 
sections infested with wolves, they might also be made to answer for folds, 
by carrying the fence to the requisite hight, to bar the ingress of the wolf 
But farther north, and on the high lands and mountains, better shelters 
would, I am inclined to think, in the end, be found more economical. 

The simplest and cheapest kind of shed is represented in the following 
cut (fig. 44). It is formed by poles or rails, the upper ends resting on a 
strong horizontal pole supported by crotched posts set in the ground. It 
may be rendered rain-proef by pea-haulm, straw, or pine boughs. 


Fig. 44. 
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SHED OF RAILS. 


In a region where lumber is very cheap, planks or boards (of sufficient 
thickness not to spring downward and thus open the roof) battened with 
slabs, may take the place of the poles and boughs; and they would make 
a tighter and more durable roof. If the lower ends of the boards or poles 
are raised a couple of feet from the ground, by placing a log under them, 
the shed will shelter more sheep. 

These movable sheds may be connected with hay-barns, “ hay-barracks,” 
stacks, or they may surround an inclosed space with a stack in the middle 
like fig. 43. In the latter case, however, the yard should be square, in- 
stead of round, on account of the divergence in the lower ends of the 
boards or poles, which the round form would render necessary. 

Sheds of this description are frequently made, in the North, between 
two stacks. The end of the horizontal supporting pole is placed on the 
stack-pens, when the stacks are built, and the middle is propped by 
crotched posts. The supporting-pole may rest,in the same way, on the 
upper girts of two hay-barracks ; or two such sheds (at angles with each 
other) might form wings to this structure. The “ barrack,” as it is pro- 
vincially termed in the North, would, it strikes me, afford a most econom- 
ical and a most convenient way of storing fodder in the South. It is ea- 
sily movable, so that it possesses the same advantage that stacks do, in 
manuring different parts of the field or farm. On the other hand, the fod- 
der cannot be drenched by a winter rain, as in a partly fed out stack. 
Hay can be more rapidly stored in it than on a stack at any time, and you 
can pitch into it to the last moment, when threatened with rain, without 
stopping to round up the top as is necessary in a stack. The outside is 
not weather-beaten and damaged, as is the case with the sides, and fre- 
quently with a considerable of the top of a stack. Fig. 45 (on the next 
page) represents the form of a barrack. It is 12 feet square on the bot- 
tom, and the frame is formed by girting together four strong poles, 16 feet 
long, at the bottom, and 6 feet from the bottom. Boards 6 feet long are 
nailed perpendicularly on the girts. Two-inch holes*are bored at con- 
venient distances through the corner poles, so that the roof, which rests 
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on pins thrust through these holes, can be raised or lowered, at pleasure. It 
is occasionally lowered as the fodder gets lower in the barrack, so that 
rain or snow shall not drive under it. Itseems to me that this structure 
would be remarkably well adapted 

to the storing and feeding out of un- Fig. 45. 

threshed peas, which, as has been 
remarked in a former Letter, are so 
advantageously raised at the South, 
and constitute so admirable a feed 
for sheep. 

On all large sheep-farms con- 
venience requires that there be one 
barn of considerable size, to con- 
tain the shearing-floor, and the ne- 
cessary conveniences about it for 
yarding the sheep, &c. This should 
also, four economy, be a hay-barn, 
(where hay is used,) and from its saRnacn. 
necessary size (for the shearing- 
floor), it should hold hay for 400 sheep. It may be constructed in the 
corner of four fields, so that four hundred sheep can be fed from it, with- 
out making improperly sized flocks. At this barn it would be expedient 
to make the best shelters, and to bring together all the breeding-ewes on 
the farm, if their number did not exceed 400. Thus the shepherd would 
be saved much travel at all times, and particularly at the lambing-time, 
and each flock would be under his almost constant supervision. 

I offer the following ground-plan of a barn with fixtures, &c., as one 
which I think will be found well adapted to the purpose above specified. 
The upper is the north part of the plan. 









































Fig. 46. 
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The dotted lines a, a,a,a,are the fences dividing four fields, which would 
corner at the south-east corner ofthe barn. The barn is surrounded by double 
lines, and the sheds by double lines on the backs and ends—the dots in 
front of them, representing the crotched posts supporting their front. The 
single black lines round the yards, represent tight board fences, which 
screen the four yards 4, c,d, e, from every wind. There are two pumps and 
troughs at h, h, which accommodate the whole four fields, if a want of 
springs or streams in them render _ necessary. The sheds are so ar- 
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ranged that even without the screens they entirely shut out the north and 
west winds—the prevailing and severe winter ones of this region—and if 
other ones are more prevalent in other regions, the sheds can be changed 
accordingly. Each of the sheds is 50 feet long and 12 feet wide—six 
square feet being the smallest proper allowance of sheltered area for each 
sheep. The barn is 48 feet square, a floor 13 feet wide running east and 
west through the center, for shearing and for the drawing in of hay. An 
alley 4 feet wide and 8 feet high (boarded up on the side toward the 
mow, and covered at the top) cuts off the lower part of each bay from the 
east wall of the barn. This is for carrying hay into the yards 6, c. It is 
carried into the yards d, e, from the large doors at each end of the shearing- 
floor (or from smaller ones cut through them.) The south bay is repre- 
sented as divided by a temporary fence, cutting it into two pens f, g. The 
outside inclosure c, for yarding the sheep, communicating by a door with 
Jf, and g being used as a room to tie up wool in, presents precisely the 
same arrangement which is exhibited in the cut of the shearing-barn 
(fig. 22) in Letter XII. : 

The barn here given (fig. 46) is probably larger than would be neces- 
sary for 400 sheep, in most parts of the South. Its necessary size is a 
question to be entirely determined by the climate. For large flocks of 
sheep, I should regard the storage of some hay or other fodder for winter 
as an indispensable precautionary measure, at least, in any part of the 
United States ; and, other things being equal, the farther north, or the more 
elevated the land, the greater would be the necessary amount to be stored. 

The shearing-floor shortened to 30 or 35 feet, would still, perhaps, be 
sufficiently commodious, and this would reduce the dimensions of the barn 
east and west 13 or 18 feet; and one of the bays might be dispensed with. 
But having constructed so large, so smooth, and so tight a barn-floor as 
the shearing one ought to be, it would be good economy to use it for the 
threshing of grain. One of the bays, therefore, might be used for the 
storage of grain in the sheaf. I have always considered this an excellent 
arrangement in a Northern barn of this description, as in our cold climate 
the sheep require much straw litter in their sheds, yards, &c. Thrown 
out to them daily, as threshed, much bright straw and chaff will be con- 
sumed by them—particularly of greenish cut oats. 

The yards c, e, in fig. 46 are represented but the width of the barn, 48 
feet. If these were reduced too much, by diminishing the size of the barn, 
the shed of c could be carried farther west at 7, and that of e farther north 
at 7, being connected with the barn by wind-breakers, composed of a tight 
board fence, as high as the summit of the sheds. Or, what would perhaps 
be better, the fences thrown forward in a straight line from the ends of 
these two sheds might be continued until they intersected each other, and 
a fence from their point of intersection to the south-east corner of the barn 
would divide the two yards. os 

FEepInGc SHEEP WITH OTHER Stock.—Sheep should not run or be fed, 
in yards, with any other stock. Cattle hook them, often mortally. Colts 
tease and frequently injure them. It is often said that “ colts will pick up 
what sheep leave.” Well-managed sheep rarely leave anything—and if 
they chance to, it is better to rake it up and throw it into the colts’yard, 
than to feed them together. If sheep are not required to eat their feeds 
pretty clean, they will soon learn to waste large quantities. But if sheep 
are overfed with either hay or grain, it is not proper to compel them by 
starvation to come back and eat it. They will not unless sorely pinched. 
Clean out the troughs,—or rake up the hay, and the next time feed less. 
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Hay-Ho.pers.— Where hay or other fodder is thrown out of the upper 
doors of a barn into the sheep-yard, as it always must necessarily be in a 
barn constructed like fig. 38, or any mere hay-barn, or where it is thrown 
from a barrack or stack, the sheep immediately rush on it, trampling it and 
soiling it, and the succeeding forkfulls fall on their backs, filling their wool 
with dust, seed and chaff. This is avoided by hay-holders—yards 10 feet 
square—either portable by being made of posts and boards, or simply a 
pen of rails, placed under the doors of the barns, and by the sides of each 
stack or barrack. The hay is pitched into the holder, in fair weather 
enough for a day’s foddering at a time, and is taken from this by forkfulls 
and placed in the racks. I would here offer a necessary caution in rela- 
tion to the use of razls or poles, for stack-pens or hay-holders, The poles 
should be so small as to entirely prevent the sheep from inserting their heads 
between them after hay. A sheep will often insert its head where the 
opening is wide enough for that purpose, shove it along or get crowded 
along, to where the opening is not wide enough to withdraw the head, and 
it will hang there until observed and extricated by the shepherd. If, as it 
often happens, it is thus caught when its fore parts are elevated by climb- 
ing up the side of the pen, it will continue to lose its fore footing in its 
struggles, and will soon choke to death. 

Winter Dry Feep ror Sueer.—The proper dry winter fodder for sheep 
has already been repeatedly alluded to, in general terms. Volumes have 
been expended on this subject, particularly in Germany—and curious and 
elaborate systems of feeding given. In Germany great stress is laid on 
variety in the winter fodder. Inthe German Farmer’s Encyclopedia, the 
following table of the proper variations and amounts of feed is given by 
Perri. 

































































TABLE 15. 

: Loth, Loth, Loth, | 
| Day. | Lbs. equal Morning. Lbs. | equal Noon. Lbs. | equal Evening. : 
| 36 07. Jy 07. My oz. 

1 21 jhay 21 |hay 21 |hay 
2 1 1 |rye straw 1 | 22 thay 1 1 lrye straw 
3 23 |bean straw 26 | vetch-hay 23 |bean straw 
4 1 wheat straw 1 sainfoin 1 wheat straw 
5 1 6 joat straw 21 |hay 1 6 joat straw 
6 1 6 jartichoke stalk 1 | 19 jred clover 1 6 |artichoke stalk 
7 1 8 |turkey wheat 1 | 12 {lucern 1 8 |tarkey-wheat str’w 
8 | 1] 8 |buckwheat straw 1 | 16 jhay 1 | 8 |buckwheat straw 
9 1 6 joat straw 7 |horse-beans 1 6 joat straw 
10 19 |red clover 19 jred clover 19 jred clover 
11 18 |sainfoin 18 |sainfoin 18 |sainfoin 
12 1 6 |millet straw 1 6 |millet straw 1 6 |millet straw 
13 30 jlentil straw 21 jhay 30 {lentil straw 
14 30 - straw 21 |hay 30 |pea straw 
15 30 jbarley straw 1 artichoke stalk 30 |barley straw 
16 1 | 10 |horse-bean straw 1 | 10 |horse-bean straw 1 | 10 jhorse-bean straw 
17 1 1 |rye straw 1 | 11 |oat straw 1 1 jrye straw 
18 1 3 |wheat straw 1 9 joat straw 1 3 |wheat straw 
19 1 6 {rye straw 1 turkey-wheat 1 3 |wheat straw 
20; 1] 6 /oat straw 1 tarkey-wheat 1 | 6 {oat straw 
21 1 3 | wheat straw 22 |artichoke stalk 1 6 |joat straw 
22 30 |lentil straw 1 | 30 |vetch straw 30 jlentil straw 
@23i i 6 loat straw 1 6 |wheat straw 1 6 loat straw 














The same writer gives the following as the proper winter feed of a 
ewe, the month preceding lambing : 
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| with water. 


TABLE 16. 

a In the morning, 3 lb. of good oat straw. 

Ist day.. -- noon ....4 .. of good hay of clover. 

-- evening..} .. of good barley straw. 

-- morning .} .. of millet straw. 

i2d day .. ; -- noon ....2 .. of potatoes with 4 oz. of chopped straw, and 4 oz. of oats. 
-- evening..3} .. of barley straw. 

-- morning .} .. of hay. 

\3d day .. e- noon....} .. of hay, 

-- evening..1 .. of wheat, oat, barley or buckwheat straw. 

| { .«.- morning .} .. of summer straw. 

ith day.. { -- noon ....} -. of chopped straw, with 3 oz. oats and 3 oz. bran, moistened 

| .. evening..} -. of winter straw, 

-- morning .} .. of hay. 

5th day.. -- hoon ....2 .. of potatoes with 3 lb. of chopped straw. 

-- evening..} .. of winter straw. 


morning .} -- of hay. 
6th day.. -- noon ....asin 4th day, 
-- evening..1 lb. of straw. 








All this would be infinitely “ more nice than wise,” in any part of the 
United States. Variations of dry fodder are well enough, but hundreds 
and thousands of Northern flocks receive nothing but ordinary hay, con- 
sisting mainly of Timothy, ( Phleum pratense,) some Red and White Clo- 
ver, ( Trifolium pratense et repens,) and frequently a sprinkling of June or 
Spear grass, (Poa pratensis, ) during the entire winter. Others receive an 
occasional fodder of corn-stalks and straw—and some farmers give a daily 
feed of grain through the winter. Where hay is the principal feed, it may 
be well, where it is convenient, to give corn-stalks (or “blades”) every 
fifth or sixth feed, or even once a day. Or the daily feed, not of hay, might 
alternate between blades, pea-straw, straw of the cereal grains, &c. Should 
any other fodder besides hay be the principal one, as, for example, corn- 
blades or pea-haulm, each of the other fodders might be alternated in the 
same way. It is mainly, in my judgment, a question of convenience with 
the flock-master, provided a proper supply of palatable nutriment within a 
proper compass, is given. Hay, clover, properly cured pea-haulm, and corn- 
blades are palatable to the sheep, and each contain the necessary supply 
of nutriment in the quantity which the sheep can readily take into its stom- 
ach. Consequently, from either of these, the sheep can derive its entire 
subsistence. The same remarks may, possibly, apply to greenish cut oat 
and barley straw; but it would not, [ apprehend, be economical or alto- 
gether safe to confine any kind of sheep to the straw of the cereal grains 
unless some of those little hardy varieties of sheep which would be of no 
value in this country. Experiment will readily show the flock-master 
what kinds of food are palatable and agree with the health of his flock. 
The following exceedingly valuable Table, prepared by Boussingault, will 
give the value of various kinds of feed in comparison with ordinary natu- 
ral meadow hay, as ascertained by himself, Von Thaér, Block, and other 
distinguished Agricultural Chemists. The results are obtained by chemi- 
cal analysis, and by actual experiments in feeding. The amount of nitro- 
gen in 100 parts is made the chemical test of value, as it shows the quan- 
tity of fibrin, albumen, and casein, (by multiplying by 6.3.) The experi- 
mental result is obtained by weighing the animal and the feed, and giving 
him enough of each to maintain him in good condition. 
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TABLE 17. 








FODDERS. 










































































| TABLE OF THE NUTRITIVE EQUIVALENTS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FUDDERS. 
| Fe | B des] | es 
-_@ esic.® 2 ae ot A} & a 
| Kinds of Food. eS | he Ess 7 3 2 Ps "3 4 Remarks, 
SE(e¢)Fes)/e]a]&lalesé 
a 4 Ze 
o 
/Ordinary natural meadow hay....| 11.0 1.34) 1.15} 700} 100! 100 100} 100) 100 
|Do. of fine quality............... 14.0; 1.50} 1.30| 92 
SR eee eee 18.8; 2.40 2.00) 58 
|Do. freefl from woody stems..... 14.0) 2.44; 2.10) 55 
A MA ccsdatnunianeeavanen 16.6; 1.66) 1.38) 83 90 90} 100}90, 90 Dombasle, 
|Red clover hay, 2d year’s growth.| 10.1; 1.70; 1.04) 75] 100) 90 90; 100 (Crud. 
|Red clover cut in flower, green, do.| 76.0 | 0.64) 311] 430) 450) 425 
|New wheat straw, crop 1841...... 26.0) 0.36) 0.27) 426) 200) 360) 150] 450; 300/500 Rieder. 
|Old wheat straw.........--.----- 8.5} 0.53} 0.49) 235) 
Do. do. lower parts of the stalk...| 5.3) 0.43) 0.41) 280) 
Do. do. upper part of do.andear..| 9.4) 1.42) 1.33) 86) 
New rye-Straw. ... ...cccccccccce 18.7) 0.30; 0.24) 479) 200) 500) 150] 666 
icksihutdseresdsesonnse 12.6] 0.50} 0.42) <50} | | 
PE... «sa ctiebininisenimmaeied 21.0] 0.36) 0.30) 383) 200! 200! 150) 190) 200/400 Schwertz. 
EU ncédevioesensscnnwawwss 11.0) 0.30; 0.25) 460) 193) 180} 150} 150} 200/400 do. 
eee 8.5) 1.95) 1.79) 64) 165; 200) 150} 130) 150/90 Pohl. 
EE MN. 0inemanandnmbbniibitins 19.0; 0.96) 0.78) 147) | 250] 
PRRNNNE OBs 5 6nc cs cencescscces 11.6) 0.54; 0.48) 240 } 200 
Aincstuidatilbadermmnnh 9.2| 1.18] 1.01} 114) 160) 200 130) 150 
ban ay in flower and i 11.0) 1.16 1.14) 101 125 100) 
a) i died | 
DON CR ickn dos icnvencsenscues 76.0) 2.30; 055) 209 | 300 | 
Pieid-dect leaves... ccccccoscccccss 88.9) 4.50} 0.50) 230! 600) 600 
DR dicthinsensoscatnsduee 70.9| 2.94) 0.85] 135| | 
Jerusalem artichoke stems....... 86.4) 2.70} 0.37) 311} | 325 
Lime-trees, young shoots......... 55.0) 3.25] 1.45] 79| 73 
Canada Poplar do. .............. 62.5) 2.29; 0.86) 134) 67| | 
IQUE OD... .corcccceseccccccecceves 57.4) 2.16) 0.92) 125) 83) 
| Acacia do. (autumn)............. 53.6) 1.56) 0.72) 160} 
|Drum cabbage............+--+--- 92.3| 3.70] 0.28] 411) 556) 500! 250) 429) 600) 
oe ee 91.0} 1.83} 0.17| 676) | 300| 300} 250) 
i. Ley roroee 92.5} 1.70) 0.13) 885) 533) 600) 290) 526) 450) 
Field-beet (1838).............---- 87.8} 1.70) 0.21) 548) 366} 400) 250) 460; 250) 
Do. white Silesian. ............. 85.6] 1.43] 0.18] 669! 366) — | ; | 
Di nthabshastedninsthodéns 87.6) 2.40] 0.50) 382! 205, 250) 225) 300! 250 380 Boussingault. 
| Jerusalem artichokes (1839).....- 79.2) 1.60} 0.33) 348 | 280 do. 
i ini:imextoenmoneieots 75.5| 2.20! 0.42| 974! | 
| Potatoes (1838).............2.00- 65.9) 1.50} 0.36] 319} 216} 200) 150} 200) 200,280 Boussingault. 
i MD ccnettheosncnansesenss 79.4} 1.80) 0.37) 311 
|Do. after keeping in the pit.....-- 76.8} 1.18) 0.30) 383) 400) 
|Cider apple pulp dried in the air..| 6-4) 0.63) 0.59) 195 
| Beet-root from the sugar mill..... 70.0 0.38} 303 
ee 14.6] 5.13| 4.37) 26) 30) 54 66! 40 
te ane late 7.9| 5.50| 5.11) 23) 30] 54] 50} 73) 40 
wh eee He 4.20; 3.84) 27| 30) 54) 48) 66) 40 
(White haricots............-..-<- 5.0} 4.30} 4.58) 25 39 
Na ER ee 9.0| 4.40| 4.00} 99 
|New Indian Corn. .............0- 18.0} 2.00) 1.64) 70 52 59 Boussingault. 
DL th deddvacabsseuden 12.5} 2.40; 2.10) 55 64 
I, CO. Sic euegbbenepedeed 13.2} 2.02} 1.76} 65] 33) 61] 53] 76) 50 
PE ccckecndatenchsiswes 13.0) 2.46) 2.14) 54 
MR icinks sUndadeaiesicess 20.8| 290! 1.74] 68 n 86} 60 
i nneteanuiiiesnnenneilal 12.4| 2.22} 1.92] 60 
NS ihc s ccnbdenndnecnice 11.5} 2.27] 2.00} 58 
Wheat (1836, Alsace)............ 10.5} 2.33} 2.09} 55} 27] 52] 46) 64) 40 
Do. from highly manured soil.....| 16.6) 3.18} 2.65) 43 
105 Some specimens 
Recent Bran........... pecccsese = 2.18} 1.36) 85 ~ lon outils anata. 
Wheat husks or chaff............ 7.6) 0.94) 0.85) 135 
oo iy eee 13.4; 1.39} 1.20) 96 
Gold of Pleasure seed (Madia)....| 28.0) 4.00} 3.67) 31 
Do. cake....... pactnheesetnnbnaies 11.2} 5.70} 5.06} 23 
Linceed cake .....ccccccesesvcsces 13.4} 6.00; 5.20} 22] 42} 180 
CURES OG... ccecccovccccesessescss 10.5| 5.50) 4.92; 23 
SEE Mihi 00s6d coctssaesensocns 6.5; 5.93) 5.51} 21 
Hemp do......22...220ccccccccce 5.0} 4.78] 4.21] 27 
Poppy do... ..... cece cccccerce. 6.8] 5.70} 5.36) 21 
fF Se rere 6.0; 5.59; 5.24] 22 
Beech-mast do. .........00 csceee 6.2} 3.53) 3.31] 35 
Arachis (Pindars) do........... --; 6.6] 8.89) 8.33) 14 
Dry QCOPRS.... ...cccccee, coccceee |; 0.80} 143 
Refuse of the wine-press, air-dried | 48.9| 3.31| 1.71] 68 62 75 
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The great value of nanceonion, as eons in the eis Table, is worthy ot 
the particular notice of the Southern flock-master. Also that of millet 
straw, another crop peculiarly congenial to the Southern States, provided 
it can be cured so that sheep ‘will eat it, Corn-stalks are not, unfortunate- 
ly, included inthe Table. According to Petri, 100 pounds of corn “straw, 
(including stalks and leaves, I suppose, ) contains but 2 as much nutriment 
as the same weight of ‘“ aromatic meadow hay,” and not so much by } as 
an equal weight of oat or pea straw, which ke makes equivalent to each 
other! My opinion is that this by no means indicates the comparative 
value of well cured corn-stalks. No analysis of them now occurs to me, 
in any authority which I have on hand. Mr. Ellsw orth, of the Patent Of. 
fice, stated in the Cultivator in 1842, that the jwice of corn-stalks, on 
Beaumé’s Saccharometer, is equal in saccharine matter with that of the 
cane in this country, five times greater than that of the Northern sugar- 
maple, (Acer saccharinum, ) and three times that of beet! The daily ex- 
periments of our farmers demonstrate the absurdity of placing corn-stalks 
below the value of the cereal straws. Cured green and bright they are a 
highly valuable fodder, and are relished by all herbivorous animals. My 
friend, James M. Ellis, Esq. of Onondaga, N. Y., one of the best managing 
flock-masters of this State, has fed corn-stalks largely to his sheep for sev- 
eral years and with decided succes 


Errect or Foop 1n THE Propuction or Woo.i.—The fact has been be- 
fore alluded to that well fed sheep produce more wool than poorly fed 
ones. The question now arises—if the effect on the condition (flesh) of the 
sheep is the same, will one kind of food produce more wool than another ? 
No doctrine is more clearly recognized in Agricultural Chemistry, than 
that animal tissues derive their chemical components from the same com- 
a existing in their food.* The analyses of Liebig, Johnston, Scherer, 

-layfair, Boeckmann, Mulder, &c., show that the chemical composition of 
wool, hair, hoofs, nails, horns, feathers, lean meat, blood, cellular tissue, 
nerves, &c. are nearly identical. The organic part of wool, according to 
Johnston,t consists of carbon 50.65, hydrogen 7.03, nitrogen 17.71, oxy- 
gen and sulphur 24.61. The inorganic constituents are small. When 
burned, it leaves but 2:0 per cent of ash. The large quantity of nitro- 
gen (17.71) contained in wool, shows that its production is increased by 
highly azotized food. This is fully verified by the experiments made on 
Saxon sheep, in Silesia, by Reaumur, whose Table I append. A striking 
correspondence will be found to exist between the amount of wool and the 


amount of nitrogen in the food. 





























TABLE 18. 
Increase of Produced Produced Nitrogen 
Kinds of food. weight in wool. tallow. per cent. 
live animal. —_~ oy <9 ry in food, 
1000 pounds of raw potatoes, with salt....... 46} 6 83} 12 5} 0.36 
1000 oe “ without salt. ..... 44 6 8 10 143 0.36 
1000... raw mangel-wurzel ..........-. 38 5 3} 6 53 0.2 
BORD cc RID cecdcectsccctccsscccncts i134 14 11 41 6 3.83 
1000... wheat ....--eeececeeceeeenees 155 13 133] 59 9 2.09 
1000... rye, with salt................- 90 13 144} 35 113 2.00 
 —s rye, without salt.............. 83 12 103 3384 2.00 
1000 _ OBtS .. cccccccccccccsccscceces 146 9 12 40 8 
1000 os BRIE ccccocccesecbcccoeceses 136 11 63 60 1 1.90 
1000 ee DRS WROR. .cccccccscecccese- 120 10 43 338 2.10 
1000... GOOG BAY occ cccccccccccccccces 58 7 10%} 12 14 1.15 
1000... hay, with straw, without other | 
SS Se ee 31 | 15 8 6 11 
1000... whisky, still-grains or wash... . 35 6 1 4 0 








* For full information on this whole subject, see Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, Part I and II. 
t See Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry—Lecture XVIIL Analyses of the horny tissues, by Scherer, will 


be found in the Appendix to Liebig's Animal Chemistry. 
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The singular difference stated in the Table, between the amount of wool 
produced by “ good hay,” and “hay with straw without other fodder,” I 
confess is scarcely credible to me. It may be a misprint in the Table from 
which I copy. 

The peculiar value of pease not only in increasing the wool, where they 
rank jirst,* but in the average comparative increase which they produce in 
all the tissues, is again worthy of notice. 

Errect or Foop tn propucine Fat anp Muscie.—The increase of fat 
and muscle, as of wool, depends upon the nature of the food. It would 
be foreign from my purpose to enter into an elaborate theoretical exam- 
ination of this subject. Liebig, in Parts I. and II. of his Animal Chemis- 
try, has covered the whole ground, and to him I take the liberty to refer 
you. Mr. Spooner, writing for England, where the production of flesh 
and fat is the primary object of Sheep Husbandry, has given a synopsis 
of Liebig’s positions, analyses, &c., in his chapter (X XI.) on Feeding and 
Fattening—and the substance of this is again repeated by Mr. Morrell in 
his chapters on the same subjects, in The American Shepherd. To either 
of the latter I would refer you for swfficient details for practical purposes, 
or for full information, to Liebig. 

The Tables of Boussingault and Reaumur, already given, (Tables 17 and 
18,) sufficiently indicate the value of the various grains, straw, roots, &c., 
in fattening. 

It is not very common, in the North, for wool-growers to fatten their 
wethers, for market, by extra winter feeding. Some give them a little 
more generous keep the winter before they are to be turned off, and then 
sell them when they have attained their maximum fatness the succeeding 
fall. When winter fattening is attempted, sheep require warm, dry shel- 
ters, and should receive, in addition to all the hay they will eat, meal twice 
a day in troughs—or meal once and chopped roots once. The equivalent 
of from half a pint to a pint of (yellow) corn meal per head per diem is 
about as much as ordinary flocks of Merino wethers will profitably con- 
sume, though in selected flocks consisting of large animals, this amount is 
frequently exceeded. bau 

Feepine Grain To Store-Sueep iv Winter.—The expediency of feed- 
ing grain to store-sheep in winter depends much upon circumstances. If 
in a climate where they can obtain a proper supply of grass or other green 
esculents, it would, of course, be unnecessary. Neither is it a matter of 
necessity where the ground is frozen or covered with snow for weeks or 
months, provided the sheep be supplied plentifully with good dry fodder. 
Near markets where the coarse grains find a good and ready sale, it is not 
usual in the North, to feed grain. Remote from markets, it is generally 
fed by the holders of large flocks. Oats are commonly preferred, and 
they are fed at the rate of a gill a head per day. Some feed half the 
same amount of (yellow) corn. Fewer sheep—particularly lambs, year- 
lings, and crones—get thin and perish, where they receive a daily feed of 
grain; they consume less hay; and their fleeces are increased in weight. 
On the whole, therefore, it is considered good economy. Where no grain 
is fed, three daily feeds of hay are given. It is a common and very good 
practice to feed greenish cut oats in the bundle, at noon, and give but two 
feeds of hay—one at morning and one at night. A few feed greenish 
cut peas in the same way. In warm, thawing weather when sheep get 


* With the exception of “hay and straw"—the given product of which, in wool, I have already stated 
must undoubtedly be misprinted. 
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to the ground, and refuse dry hay, a little grain assists materially in 
keeping up their strength and condition. This may furnish a useful 
hint for many parts of the South. When the feed is shortest in winter, 
in the South, there are many localities where sheep would get enough 
grass to take off their appetite for dry hay, but not guzte enough to keep 
them in prime condition. A moderate daily feed of oats or pease placed 
in the depository racks, would keep them strong, in good plight for the 
lambing season, and increase their weight of wool. 

Few Northern farmers feed Indian corn to store-sheep. It is consid- 
ered “too hot and stimulating,” and sheep are thought to be more liable 
to become “ cloyed” on it than on oats, pease, &c. I never have fed it to 

sheep sufficiently to speak advisedly on this point. A neighboring flock- 
master whose admirable arrangements for keeping sheep are only equaled 
by his usual success, lost most of a large flock of lambs a few winters 
since. They received all they would ‘eat of the best hay, and, as the 
owner supposed, a half gill of corn a head per day. They were in fine 
order in the beginning, and for some time into the winter. During a thaw, 
when they got a little off from their feed, and looked “ hollow,” the shep- 
herd, without the knowledge of the owner, increased the feed of corn. 
This caused them to eat still less hay, and the shepherd not only continued 
but increased the allowance of the corn as their appetite for hay dimin- 
ished. In a short time they ate scarcely any hay, and soon after began to 
eat their corn very irregularly. Their stomachs were now so comple tely 
deranged, that they would not eat anything, in quantities sufficient for 
their gubslstencs, and they perished rapidly and miserably. The same 
consequences might doubtless have ensued from feeding other grains, in 
the same improper manner. But I am inclined to think that the evil 
would have been less rapid and remediless with some other grains. I do 
not consider yellow corn a very safe feed, at least for lambs and yearlings. 
From the obviously different character of the larger Southern varieties 
I presume they would be less, and very probably not at all, objectionable 
for sheep feed. Half a gill of yellow corn, or a gill of oats per head, is a 
sufficient daily allowance of grain. While there can be nothing more ab- 
surd than the German starving system to increase the fineness of the wool, 
excessive fatness is not to be aimed at, especially in breeding-ewes. Store 
sheep should be kept in good, fair | plump condition. Lambs and yearlings 
may be as fat as they will become on proper feeding. 

It will not do to suffer sheep to get thin in the winter, with the idea 
that their condition can at any time be readily raised by better feed, as 
with the horse or ox. It is always difficult, and unless properly managed, 
expensive and hazardous, to attempt to raise the condition of a poor flock 
in the winter—especially if they have reached that point where they mani- 
fest weakness. If the feeding of a liberal allowance of grain be suddenly 
commenced, fatal diarrhea will frequently supervene. All extra feeding, 
therefore, must be begun very gradually, and it does not seem, in any case, 
to produce proportionable results. 

— seen it stated that sheep will eat cotton-seed and thrive on it. 
If this be true, this must, of course, be a far more remunerating applica- 
tion of that product, than as a mere manure to soils. 

Frepine Roots, Browse, &c., In Winter.—Ruta-bagas, Irish potatoes, 
&c., make a good substitute for grain, as an extra feed for grown sheep. 
I prefer the ruta-baga to the potato in equivalents of nutriment. I do not 
consider either of them, or any other root, as good for lambs and yearlings 
as an equivalent in grain. Sheep may be taught to eat nearly all the cul- 
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tivated roots. This i is done by wriaheel ling salt from them, and then feed. 
ing the chop yped root a few times rubbed with just sulliciont s salt to induce 
the m to eat the root to obtain it; but not enough to satisfy their appetite 
for salt before they have ac quired a taste for the roots. 

It is customary with some of our flock-masters to cut down from time 
to time, in the winter, and draw into the sheep- -yards, young trees of the 
hemloc k ( Abies canadensis). The foliage is greedily eaten by shee »p, af- 
ter being confined for some time to dry feed. I have known shee »p, un- 
doubtedly, I think, killed by overeating it. This browse is commonly used 
for some supposed medicinal virtues. It is pronounced “ healthy for 
sheep.” The popular supposition is that it is a tonic and stimulant. If 
this be true, which I will not pause to inquire, of what good use are tonics 
and stimulants to healthy animals? With sheep, as with horses, and even 
with men, preventive medicines are productive of injury in a thousand 
cases, where they are of benefitin one. ‘There could be no objection, cer- 
tainly, to sheep’s eating the foliage of the hemlock, if it was constantly 
accessible to them. ‘Their instincts, in that case, would teach them 
whether, and in what quantities, to devour it. But when entirely confined 
to dry feed for a protracted period, sheep will consume hurtful and even 
poisonous succulents—and of the most wholesome ones, hurtful guvaxtities. 
As a mere lavative, an occasional feed of hemlock may be beneficial; but 
in this point of view, a day’s run at grass in a thaw, or a feed of roote, 
would produce the same result. In a climate where grass is obtained 
most of the time, I should consider browse for medicinal purposes entirely 
unnecessary. i 


Winter Feep or Breepinc-Ewes.—Until two or three weeks pre- 
ceding lambing, it is only necessary that breeding-ewes, like other store- 
sheep, be kept in good plump ordin: ary condition. Nor are any separate 
arrangements necessary for them, after that period, in a climate where 
they obtain sufficient succulent food to provide for a proper secretion of 
milk. In backward seasons in the North, where the grass does not start 
prior to the lambing time, careful flock-masters feed their ewes chopped 
roots, or roots mixed with oat or pea meal. This is, in my judgment, 
excellent economy.* a 


Reeutarity in Frepine.—lIf there is one rule which may be consider- 
ed more imperative than any other in Sheep Husbandry, it is that the ut- 
most regularity be preserved in feeding. ['irst, there should be regularity 
as to the times of feeding. However abundantly provided for, when a 
flock are foddered sometimes at one hour and sometimes at another— 
sometimes three times a day and sometimes twice—some days grain and 
some days none—they cannot be made to thrive. They will do far better 
on inferior keep, if fed with strict regularity. In a climate where they re- 
quire hay three times a day, the best times for feeding are about sunrise in 
the morning, at noon, and an hour defore dark at night. Unlike cattle and 
horses, sheep do not eat well zm the dark, and therefore they should have 
time to consume their feed before night sets in. Noon is the common time 
for feeding grain or roots, and is the best time if but two fodderings of hay 
are given. If the sheep receive hay three times, it is not a matter of 
much consequence with which feeding the grain is given, only that the 
practice be uniform. 

It is also highly essential that there be regularity preserved in the amount 
fed. The consumption of hay will, it is true, ‘depend much upon the 

* For the effect of the various esculents on the quantity and quality of the milk, see Liebig’s Animal Chem. 
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weather. The keener the cold, the more sheep will eat. In the South 
much would also depend upon the amount of grass obtained. In many 
ylaces a light daily foddering would suffice—in others, a light foddering 
place -d in the depository racks once in two days would answer the purpose. 
In the steady cold weather of the North, the shepherd readily learns to de- 
termine about how much hay will be consumed before the next gegen. 
time. And this is the amount which should, as near as may be, be regu- 
larly fed. In feeding grain or roots there is no difficulty in preserving en- 
tire regularity, aud it is vastly more important than in ‘feeding hay. Of 
the latter a sheep will not overeat and surfeit itself. Of the former it will. 
And if not fed grain to the point of surfeiting, but still over-plenteously, 
it will expect a like amount at the next feeding, and failing to receive it, 
will pine for it and manifest uneasiness. a effect of such irrecul arity 
on the stomach and system of avy animal is bad—and the shee p suffers 
more from it than any other animal. | ace much rather that my flock 
receive no grain at all, than that they receive it without regard to regular- 
ity in the amount. The shepherd should be required to measure out the 
grain to sheep in all instances—instead of guessing it out—and to measure 





it to each se parate flock. 


Satt.—Sheep undoubtedly require salt in winter. Some salt their hay 
when it is stored in the barn or stack. This is objectionable, as you thus 
constitute yourself the judge, or controller in a matter, where the appetite 
of the sheep is a much safer guide. It may be left accessible to them in 
the salt-box (fig. 28) as in summer, or it is an excellent plan to give them an 
occasional feed of brined hay or straw. This last is done in warm thaw- 
ing weather, when their appetite is poor, and thus serves a double purpose. 
With a wisp of straw sprinkle a thin layer of straw with brine—then an- 
other layer of straw and another sprinkling, and so on. Let this lie until 
the next day, for the brine to be absorbed by the straw, and then feed it to 
all the grazing animals on the farm which need salting. 

Water.—Unless sheep have access to succulent food or clean snow, 
water is indispensable. Constant access to a brook or spring is best, but 
in default of this, they should be watered, at least once a day, in some other 
way. 
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THE BEST THINGS TO IMPORT ARE BIPEDS 


Or two-legged animals, for they not only consume largely cf the products of the cotton-grower, the wool- 
grower, and the iron-master, (and always in proportion to their wages,) but by their labour, they produce 
and add largely to the elements of the best sort of commerce and free-trade—commerce and free-trade 
among ourselves. We therefore rejoice much more when we see accounts of the importation of men and 
women, than of cattle and sheep. There is no better sign of the prosperity of a country than when you 
see men flocking into it from all parts of the world; and if the labour of the country had been steadily 
protected, as it was some years since, we should by this time have imported annually, more by a million, 
than we now do. Talk of military glory !—the glory of success in the work of “‘ blood and slaughter!” 
—thereis no glory to be compared with that administration of the affairs of a country, which wins for it 
the regard and admiration of the world, and makes of it a great magnet, attracting the talents, the 
capital, and the iabour of men of all nations. One year of such bloodless and beneficent glory is worth 
an eternity of fame, won by arms and by conquest. 

Immigration, says a New York paper, for the last month has been quite large, yet we see that, as com- 
pared with the same seven months of last year, instead of going on rapidly augmenting, as it would do 
under a common-sense (not party) system, it had actually fallen off. The Journal of Commerce gives 
it as 34,810 souls. Of the whole number 16,169 were from Ireland, 8449 from Germany, 4788 from Eng- 
land, and 1386 from Scotland. The following table will show the immigration at New York for the years 
1849 and 1850, up to the lst of August :— 





Year 1848. Year 1850. Year 1848, Year 1850. 
January . ° ° ° ° ° 3,258 . 13,154 May ° ° ° ° - « 987,406 . 42,846 
February . : ae al —— 88i9 . 3,206 June a J ae - 28,985 . 11.763 
March ° : . . . . 9,630 ° 5,569 July ° . : ° . . 31,634 ° 34,810 
April e ° ° ° e ‘ 19,934 ° 14,627 ae auee weep 
Total . ‘ ° « « 144,656 . 125,975 





Immigration lessthisyear. . «© «© «© «© © © «© «© # «¢ ee ee ee 18,682 
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THE ART OF IMPROVING THE BREEDS OF DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 


IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, K.B. BY 
SIR JOHN SAUNDERS SEBRIGHT, BART., M.P. WITH NOTES BY THE 
EDITOR OF “THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL.” 


ig 

Introduction —Al\though the following letter was published by us in 1824, in a volume 
of “ Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society,” and in the “ American Farmer,” 
upon reading it,a few weeks since, and reflecting how many young farmers have grown 
up to man’s estate since then, we conceived the opinion that it would justify a republi- 
cation, together with a few notes, which are appended.—Ed. P. L. and A. 


DEAR Sir—I have not the presumption to think that I can throw any 
light upon the art of improving the breeds of domestic animals, which is 
now so well understood in this country; but, in obedience to your commands, 
I print these observations, to which I am sensible you have attached more 
value than they deserve. 

The attention which gentlemen of landed property have, of late years, 
paid to this subject, has been extremely beneficial to the country; not so 
much by the improvements which they themselves have made, as by the en- 
couragement which the professional breeders have received from their patron- 
age and support, without which they could not have carried the breeds of 
cattle and sheep to the perfection which many of them have now attained.* 

They have, likewise, been the means of making the best breeds known in 
every part of the kingdom, and of transporting them to districts, where it is 
not probable they would have been introduced, but through their agency. 

The Duke of Bedford, Mr. Coke, and some few others, have not only been 
the liberal patrons of the professional breeders, but have themselves made 
great improvements in the breeds, to which their attention has been directed. 

The same success has not, in general, attended gentlemen in this pursuit: 
the best breeds, after having been obtained by them at great expense, too 
frequently degenerate, in their hands, from mismanagement. They conceive 
that, if they have procured good males and good females, they have done all 
that is necessary to establish and to continue a good breed; but this is by no 
means the case. 

Were I to define what is called the art of breeding, I should say that it 
consisted in the selection of males and females, intended to breed together, 
in reference to each other’s merits and defects. 


* We know nothing, in this happy country, of these distinctions of ** gentlemen of landed 
property,’’ and ‘* professional breeders;”? our “ professional sheep breeders” are all * re- 
publican gentlemen ;”’ but they are not, we trust, above taking advice in the art of raising 
and breeding sheep, let it come from what quarter it may. 

t To this definition we would add, “* with some particular object in view,’? and in regard 
to the breeding of sheep, that object should be, for the most part, to produce the most 
valuable wool with the least trouble and expense. Meat is to be had from other animals, 
but wool and woollen clothing only from the sheep. 

No other animal is reared with such distinction between its meat and its covering. How 
great the difference of value between the coarsest and the finest wool ! and in as much as 
the same amount of capital in the cultivation of the mere animal, will produce a wool 
worth fifty cents a pound for the finest, instead of ten for the coarsest, where the circum- 
stances of the country are favourable, as in ours, the government should give the most 
profitable direction to the use of the capital so employed, by enabling the farmers to avail 
themselves of the profits of rearing the finer wool. This it could do by a steady, specific, 
and adequate encouragement to our woollen manufacturers. 

There are those, we well know, who will object to this, as a mischievous interference of 
authority with private enterprise. They don’t mark the distinction between details and 
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Tt is not always by putting the best male to the best female, that the best 
— will be obtained; for, should the ‘y both have a tendene *y to the same 
defect, although in ever so slight a degree, it will, in general, preponderate s 
much in the produce as to render it of little value. 

A breed of animals may be said to be improved when any desired quality 
has been increased by art, beyond what that quality was in the same breed 
in a state of nature; the swiftness of the race-horse, the propensity to fatten 
in cattle, and the fine wool in sheep, are improvements which have been 
made in particular varieties of the species to which these animals belong 
What has been produced by art must be continued by the same means, for 
the most improved breeds will soon return to a state of nature, or perhaps 
defects will arise, which did not exist when the breed was in its natural state. 
unless the greatest attention is paid to the selection of the individuals wh 
are to breed together. 

We must observe the smallest tendency to imperfection in our stock, the 
moment it appears, so as to be able to counteract it before it becomes a 
defect; as a rope-dancer, to preserve his equilibrium, must collect the balance 
before it has gone too far, and then not by such a motion as will incline it too 
much to the opposite side. 

The breeder’s success will depend entirely upon the degree in which he 
may happen to possess this particular talent. 

Regard should not only be paid to the qualities apparent in animals, 
selected for breeding, but to those which have prevailed in the race from which 
they are descended, as they will always show themselves sooner or later in 
the progeny. It is for this reason that we should not breed from an animal, 
however excellent, unless we can ascertain it to be what is called well bred; 
that is, descended from a race of anc estors, who have, through several gene- 
rations, possessed, in a high degree, the properties which it is our object to 
obtain.* 

The offspring of some animals is very unlike themselves; it is, therefore, 
a good precaution to try the young males with a few females, the quality of 
whose produce has been already ascertained: by this means we shall know 
the sort of stock they get, and the description of females to which they are 


the best adapted. 


general principles of legislation. We agree with Burke, that ‘it is one of the finest pro- 
blems in legislation, what a state ought to take upon itself to direct by the public wisdom, 
and what it ought to leave with as little interference as possible, to individual discretion.°’ 
Still the responsibility of the general development of the great resources and labour of a 
country, must be assumed, as long as governments exist, and men and men’s institutions 
remain imperfect.—Edit. P. L. and A. 

* This rule, which is so wel) understood, and generally so carefully acted upon, in regard 
to turf horses, is shamefully neglected in the care of sheep. 

Could our flocks be protected from dogs, and steady encouragement given to the culti- 
vation of the finest wool, men such as Col. Ware, Mr. Reybold, Col. Randall, Mr. Taintor 
and others, might be rewarded for breeding rams, expressly to be annually sold or let on 
particular days, as by Mr. Jonas Webb and others in England. Last month, Mr. Webb 
had his 29th ‘Annual ‘* letting’? of Southdown rams, attended by a large body of leading 
agriculturists from every part of the kingdom, and two from America. Sixty rams were 
let before dinner, at an average ofa little more than $110 each. In 1849, Lord Ducie hired 
the highest priced tup at $430, ‘* which his lordship retains this year on the same terms.”° 
The highest priced tup let this year, was for $320, to Lord Berwick. ‘ Mr, Stevens, from 
New York, hired one sheep at 35 guineas, and this gentleman, we understand, also purchased 
ewes of Mr. Webb, previous to the sale.”? 

+ This result is not likely to happen where the breeding is kept within the species ; then 
‘like begets like”? with great uniformity and precision ; provided the good points of the 
animal have been well established by careful breeding through successive generations. 
But there is always danger that the best animals, the recent produce of less perfect stock, 
may breed back and bring out again the qualities of their inferior ancestry. The English 
farmer, Ellman, who won enviable distinction, as well by his high and liberal character as 
a farmer, generally, as by his wonderful success in the improvement of Southdown sheep, 
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If a beoeil cannot be improved, or even continued in the degree of perfec- 
tion at which it has already arrived, but by breeding from individuals so 
selected as to correct each other’s defects, and by a judicious combination of 
their different properties (a position, I believe, that will not be denied), it 
follows that animals must degenerate, by being long bred from the same 
family, without the intermixture of any other blood, or from being what is 
technically called bred in and in.* 

Mr. Bakewell, who certainly threw more light upon the art of breeding 
than any of his predecessors, was the first, | believe, who asserted that a 
cross was unnecessary, and that animals would not degenerate by being bred 
in and in, which was at that time the received opinion. 

He said, you could but breed from the best. Of this there can be no 
doubt; but it is to be proved, how long the same family, bred in and tn, 
will continue to be the best. 

No one can deny the ability of Mr. Bakewell in the art of which he may 
fairly be said to have been the inventor. But the mystery with which he is 
well known to have carried on every part of his business, and the various 
means which he employed to mislead the public, induce me not to give that 
weight to his assertions which I should do to his real opinion, could it have 
been ascertained. t 

Mr. Meynel’s fox-hounds are likewise quoted as an instance of the success 
of this practice; but upon speaking to that gentleman upon the subject, I 
found that he did not attach the meaning that I do to the term in and in. 
He said that he frequently bred from the father and the daughter, and the 


went so far (perhaps a little too far) as to say, on the necessity of having sheep ‘ well 
bred :*? ** Where attention has not been paid to this axiom, I have seen the offspring every 
way inferior to oth sire and dam ; and I would rather, therefore, breed from an indiffer- 
ent ewe and rai, that I know to be well bred, than from a ewe and ram possessing a good 
external shape derived from an indifferent stock, where little or no attention had been paid 
to the breeding.”’ 

* These remarks on the danger of breeding ‘‘ in an in,” as it is called, i.e. breeding too 
long from one family, are well worthy of the attention of the American sheep breeder, 
and not of him only. In certain noble families in Spain, who have for several ages married 
only amongst each other, a remarkable decline had been noticed, and the reader may re- 
member the satirical lines of Lord Byron, as to the English nobility— 


‘¢ They breed in-and-in, as might be known, 
Marrying their cousins, nay, their aunts and nieces, 
Which always spoils the breed, if it increases.’’ 


But the author of the Memoir of Mr. Ellman rather slyly remarks, ‘* All considerations 
drawn from the human species ought to be thrown very much out of the question, for, 
without any reflections on the modesty of the ladies of Spain or Minorca, or of any other 
ladies, there is an uncertainty in the data upon which we must reason, that would, for 
accurate purposes, tend not a little to perpiex our conclusions.” 

Mr. Ellman says, ‘* There is one remark, however, I would offer to all breeders: be not 
too partial to your own sheep, as it has operated much in preventing many from making im- 
provements in their flocks. I would also advise every breeder, when he purposes saving 
ram lambs, to select thirty or forty of his best ewes, at the time of putting the ram with 
them, and ‘should he have a ram superior to his own, let these selected ewes be put to him, 
and afterward save the ram lambs from their produce.” 

In some early number, when we can find space, we will give the whole of his capital 
essay on the breeding, rearing, and general management of Southdown sheep. 

t+ These “ mysteries”? and ‘‘ misleadings”’ of the public are disgraceful anywhere, and 
would not be tolerated in the United States, by men of respectability and good sense. 
Nothing can be more derogatory to the character of a farmer—let the study and practice 
of the “ tricks of trade” be reserved for gamblers and horse jockeys ; but let no such pustule 
ever appear on the skin of a gentleman. The mystery, not to say deception with which 
the celebrated and otherwise praiseworthy Mr. Bakewell, conducted his operations, will 
ever remain a blot upon his escutcheon as a breeder. What American farmer of the right 
spirit, would have it written of him thus? ‘“* We have one [letter] now before us, from Lord 
Egremont, introducing to his (Mr. Ellman’s) notice, Mr. Bakewell’s own nephew, to whom 
Mr. Ellman’s sheep and stock were shown without reserve, at a time when, on Mr. Ellman’s 
visit into Leicestershire, Bakewell hid his best rams in out houses and corners, that no 
hint might be gathered from them, for the amelioration of the much envied Glynde flock.” 
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mother and the son. This is not what I consider as breeding in and in; for 
the daughter is only half of the same blood as the father, and will probably 
partake, in a great degree, of the properties of the mother. 

Mr. Meynel sometimes ‘bred from brother and sister. This is certainly 
what may be called a Jittle close: but should they both be very good, and, 
particularly, should the same defects not predominate in both, but the per- 
fections of the one promise to correct in the produce the imperfections of the 
other, I do not think it objectionable. Much further than this, the system 
of breeding from the same family cannot, in my opinion, be pursued with 
safet 

Mr. Bakewell had certainly the merit of destroying the absurd prejudice 
which formerly prevailed against breeding. from animals between whom there 
was any degree of relationship. Had this opinion been universally acted 
upon, no one could have been said to be possessed of a particular breed, good 
or bad; for the produce of one year would have been dissimilar to that of 
another r, and we should have availed ourselves but little of an animal of 
superior merit, that we might have had the good fortune to possess. 

The authorities of Mr. Bakewell, and of Mr. Meynel, being generally 
quoted, when this subject is discussed, I have stated why I reject that of the 
former altogether, and that the latter, i in point of fact, never fairly tried the 
experiment. 

[ do not find that any of the many advocates for breeding in and in, with 
whom I have conversed, have tried it to any extent; they say, that it is to 
perfect animals only that the practice applies; but the existence of a perfect 
animal is an hypothesis I cannot admit. 

I do not believe that there ever did exist an animal without some defect, 
in constitution, in form, or in some other essential quality; a tendency, at 
least, to the same imperfection generally prevails in different degrees in the 
same family. By breeding in and in, this defect, however small it may be 
at first, will increase in every succeeding generation; and will at last pre- 
dominate to such a degree as to render the breed of little value. Indeed, * 
have no doubt but that by this practice being continued, animals would, i 
the course of time, degenerate to such a degree as to become incapable of 
breeding at all. 

The effect of breeding in and in may be accelerated or retarded by selec- 
tion, particularly in those animals who produce many young ones at a time. 
There e may be families so nearly perfect as to go through several generations, 
without sustaining much injury from having been bred in und in; but a 
good judge would, upon examination, point out by what they must ultimately 
fail, as a mechanic would discover the weakest part of a machine, before it 
gave way. 

Breeding in and in will, of course, have the same effect in strengthening 
the good, as the bad properties, and may be beneficial, if not carried too far, 
particularly in fixing any variety which may be thought valuable. 

I have tried many experiments by breeding in and in upon dogs, fowls, 
and pigeons. ‘The dogs became, from strong spaniels, weak and diminutive 
lap-dogs; the fowls became long in the legs, small in the body, and bad 
breeders. 

There are a great many sorts of fancy pigeons; each variety has some 
particular property, which constitutes its supposed value, and which the 
amateurs increase as much as possible, both by breeding in and in, and by 
selection, until the particular property is made to predominate to such a 
degree, in some of the most refined sorts, that they cannot exist without the 
greatest care, and are incapable of rearing their young without the assist- 
ance of other pigeons kept for that purpose. 
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The Leicestershire breeders of sheep have inherited the principles, as well 
as the stock of their leader, Mr. Bakewell. He very properly considered a 
propensity to get fat as the first quality in an animal destined to be the food 
of man. His successors have carried this principle too far; their stock are 
become small in size, and tender, produce but little wool, and are bad 
breeders. 

By selecting animals for one property only, the same effect will, in some 
degree, be produced, as by breeding 7» and in: we shall obtain animals with 
the desired property in great perfection, but so deficient in other respects as 
to be upon the whole an unprofitable stock.* 

We should, therefore, endeavour to obtain all the properties that are 
essential to the animals we breed. The Leicestershire sheep prove that too 
much may be sacrificed, even to that most desirable quality in grazing stock 
—a disposition to get fat at an early age, and with a small quantity of food. 

Many causes combine to prevent animals, in a state of nature, from 
degenerating ; they are perpetually intermixing, and therefore do not feel 
the bad effects of breeding ‘n and in. The perfections of some correct the 
imperfections of others, and they go on without any material alteration, ex- 
cept what arises from the effects of food and climate.+ 

The greatest number of females will, of course, fall to the share of the 
most vigorous males; and the strongest individuals of both sexes, by driving 
away the weakest, will enjoy the best food, and the most favourable situa- 
tions, for themselves and for their offspring. 

A severe winter, or a scarcity of food, by destroying the weak and the un- 
healthy, has all the good effects of the most skilful selection. In cold and 
barren countries no animals can live to the age of maturity but those who 
have strong constitutions. The weak and the unhealthy do not live to pro- 
pagate their infirmities, as is too often the case with our domestic animals. 
To this I attribute the peculiar hardiness of the horses, cattle, and sheep 
bred in mountainous countries, more than to their having been inured to the 
severity of the climate; for our domestic animals do not become more hardy 
by being exposed, when young, to cold and hunger. Animals so treated 
will not, when arrived at the age of maturity, endure so much hardship as 
those who have been better kept in their infant state. 

If one male and one female only, of a valuable breed, could be obtained, 
the offspring should be separated, and placed in situations as dissimilar as 
possible; for animals kept together are all subjected to the effects of the 
same climate, of the same food, and of the same mode of treatment, and 
consequently to the same diseases, particularly to such as are infectious, 
which must accelerate the bad effects of breeding in and in. 

By establishing the breed in different places, and by selecting, with a view 
to obtain different properties in these several colonies, we may perhaps be 
enabled to continue the breed for some time without the intermixture of 
other blood. 

If the original male and female were of different families, by breeding 
from the mother and the son, and again from the male produce and the 
mother, and from the father and the daughter in the same way, two families 
sufficiently distinct might be obtained; for the son is only half of the 


* But having fixed upon one grand object of our breeding, we should not allow ourselves 
to be diverted by minute attractions, or fanciful hopes. 

t In this and the succeeding sentences of this page, our author has strongly and justly 
pointed out the disadvantages of domestication, and the careful sheep breeder should en- 
deavour, as much as possible, to diminish or counteract them. Copy nature—avoid breed- 
ing “‘ in and in?*—give your ewes to the strongest and most vigorous bucks; preserve your 
stock from the severities of the winter, particularly from dampness and sudden changes of 
temperature, &c. 
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father’ r’s Motd. and the produce from the mother and the son will be six peste 
of the mother and two of the father. 

Although I believe the occasional intermixture of different families to be 
necessary, I do not, by any means, approve of mixing two distinct breeds, 
with the view of uniting the valuable properties of both. This experiment 
has been frequently tried by others as well as by myself, but has, I believe, 
never succeeded.* The first cross frequently produces a tolerable animal, 
but it is a breed that cannot be continued. 

If it were possible, by a cross between the new Leicestershire and Merino 
breeds of sheep, to produce an animal uniting the excellencies of both, that 
is, the carcass of the one with the fleece of the other, even such an animal 
so produced would be of little value to the breeder. A race of the same 
description could not be perpetuated; and no dependence could be placed 
upon the produce of such animals; they would be mongrels, some like the 
new Leicester, some like the Merino, and most of them with the faults of 
both. 

Merino rams are frequently put to Southdown and Ryeland} ewes, not 
with a view of obtaining the good properties of both kinds, but from the 
difficulty of procuring Spanish ewes, and with the intention of obtaining the 
Merino blood 3 in sufficient purity, for every practical purpose, by repeatedly 
crossing the female produce with Merino males. 

I have no doubt but that better stock may be obtained, in a few years, in 
this manner, from a large flock of well-chosen ewes, than by breeding, at 
first, from a small number of the pure Merino blood (and many of them 
cannot be obtained); for the great advantage to be derived from the means 
of selection afforded by a more numerous flock, will more than compensate 
for the little stain of impure blood, which would be insensible in a flock, 
crossed in this manner, for four or five generations. 

The introduction of Merino sh ieep to this country opens a fine field for 
improvement. It has been ascertained that neither the sheep nor the wool 
sustains any injury from the change of climate or pasture ; and the absurd 
prejudice that Merino wool could be grown only in Spain is fortunately 
eradicated. § 

In comparing the Merino sheep with the Southdowns, which are allowed 
to be the best of our short-woolled breeds, the former have very much the 
advantage, both as to quantity and quality of wool; but I believe the latter 
would produce by far the greatest quantity of meat, from a given quantity 
of food, which is the criterion by which we determine the relative value of 
all animals as grazier’s stock. 

Taking the gross produce, both of wool and of carcass, at the present 
prices, the Merino breed may, perhaps, be the most profitable; but should 
it be generally introduced, fine wool would become cheaper, and mutton 
dearer. It is therefore not easy to form a conclusive opinion upon this sub- 
ject. 

Great improvements may undoubtedly be made in the Merino breed as to 


* This most important rule, here dimly shadowed, is strongly anfi scientifically supported 
by Mr. Peter A. Browne, in the ninth chapter of his work upon pile, which we have read 
with pleasure, and hope soon to see published. 

t+ Hereford Ryelands have no horns, white face and legs, and short fine wool. 

t See Mr. Browne’s criticisms upon this paragraph, in the work last referred to. 

§ We cannot indorse this assertion, for Mr. Youatt measured the diameter of the wool 
of an English Merino, viz., Lord Weston’s picklock, and found only 750 of an inch, 
whereas, the same animal, when taken to Saxony or the United States, produces a wool of 
1875 and 2186 of an inch. After such stubborn facts have been made known, it is in vain 
to contend that, ‘* neither the sheep nor the wool sustains any injury from removal to Eng- 
land.”? (See P. A. Browne’s scale of diameter of wools, in The Plough, the Loom, and the 
Anvil, Vol. Il., pp. 573-4.) 
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their disposition to get fat.* Their advocates say with truth, that the South- 
down sheep were but a few years ago as imperfect in shape as the Merino 
now are; but they should recollect. that a disposition to fatten at an early 
age was always the characteristic of the Southdown breed, even in its most 
unimproved state, and that it was from its possessing this very essential 
quality that so much attention has been paid to it. 

It is well known that a particular formation generally indicates a disposi- 
tion to get fat, in all sorts of animals; but this rule is not universal, for we 
sometimes see animals of the most approved forms, who are slow feeders, 
and whose flesh is of a bad quality, which the graziers easily ascertain by 
the touch. The disposition to get fat is more generally found in some breeds 
than in others. ‘The Scotch Highland cattle are remarkable for being almost 
all quick feeders, although many of them are defective in shape. The Welsh 
cattle have but little disposition to get fat; not from being particularly ill- 
shaped, but because they are almost invariably what the graziers call bad 
handlers. 

We must not therefore suppose that the bad shape of the Merino sheep is 
the sole cause of its being so ill calculated for the purpose of the grazier. 

An observation which Dr. Genner made to me about ten years ago (the 
truth of which has since been confirmed by my own experience—that no 
animal whose chest was narrow could easily be made fat), applies particularly 
to the Merino sheep, who are in general contracted in that part, and is well 
worth the attention of those who wish to improve this breed. 

Perhaps the great secretion of yolk, so essential to the production of fine 
wool, and which is excessive in the Merino sheep, may be incompatible with 
the fattening quality. 

I have always found the fineness of the fleece in exact proportion to the 
quantity of yolk it contained. Those who are unaccustomed to examine 
wool may consider this as a certain criterion of its quality; for, although 
the hair of some dry fleeces may be fine, it will always want the elasticity 
which is so much valued by the manufacturer. { 

It is to be regretted that so little attention has been paid to the improve- 
ment of British wool, and particularly to that of the short-woolled breeds.§ 
A fine fleece is not only more profitable to the owner, but from the closeness 
of its texture, and the quantity of yolk it always contains, is a much better 
protection to the sheep in bad weather than the open and hairy covering 
which too generally disgraces our flocks. 

This extraordinary negligence in the sheep-breeders may, in some degree, 
be accounted for by the manner in which the wool-trade is carried on. The 
growers are seldom well acquainted with the value of this article, or indeed 
with its quality, and the Luyers find their account in fixing a general price 
every year, for the wool of each breed, without making any distinction be- 
tween the very different quality of the pile of different flocks. | 


* Every ‘* improvement’? of this kind is an injury to the wool. 
+ This is an important suggestion, and should never be neglected by the American sheep 
breeder; for a full chest is not only the mark of a good sheep for slaughter, but also is one 
criterion of a good breeder. 
t A free secretion of yolk is another characteristic of a good sheep, as respects the fleece, 
and we cannot too earnestly recommend attention to the subject. 
§ It seems from this admission that the neglect of British fine wool was apparent as 
early as 1809, when this letter was written; and it has increased since that time, according 
to the account of the best observers. The sheep breeders of the United States should take 
warning and allow no neglect on their part, seeing that we are destined to supply not only 
ourselves, but England, with fine wools. 
|| The American sheep grower should endeavour to make himself a judge of the quality 
of the wool, so that he may not be liable to the imposition of any buyer or consumer. To 
enable him to do this is one of the objects of the work of Mr. P. A. Browne on hair and 
wool, to which every sheep breeder in the United States should subscribe. 
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It j is likewise he custom, in many parts of England, for the growers to 
deliver their wool to the buy ers, upon their engaging to give them the highest 
price of the year. Such bargains (and they are very general) are of course 
strong inducements to the purchaser not to give the full value for any wool 
that may be offered to them of a superior quality. 

The fineness of the fleece, like every other property in animals of all kinds, 
may be improved by selection in breeding. The opinion that good wool 
could only be produced in particular districts is a prejudice which fortun: ately 
no longer exists. 

Climate, food, and soil have certainly some effect upon the quality of wool, 
but not so much as is generally supposed. The fleece is affected by the 
degree of nourishment which the animal receives, not by the quality of the 
pasture on which it is fed. If sheep are highly kept, their wool will become 
less fine, but in other respects its quality will not be deteriorated. The wool 
of a starved sheep may be apparently fine, but it will be brittle, and of 
little value to the manufacturer. 

A regular supply of food to the sheep is essential to the growth of good 
wool; for that part of the hair which grows when the animal is in a high 
state of flesh will be thick, and that w hich is grown when it is reduced by 
hunger will be weak and thin; and conse quently the thickness of hair will 
always be irregular, if the animal passes from one extreme to the other. 

The alteration which may be made in any breed of animals by selection 
can hardly be conceived by those who have not paid some attention to this 
subject; they attribute every improvement to a cross, when it is merely the 
effect of judicious selection. 

I have often been told that, from the beautiful shape of Mr. Ellman’s 
Southdown sheep, they must have been crossed with the New Leicester ; and 


that from the fineness of their wool, they must have been crossed with the 
Merino breed; but Ido not conceive that even the skill of this very distin- 
guished breeder could have retained the good shape of the former, without 
any appearance of the coarseness of its wool or the fine fleece of the latter, 
without the deformity of its carcass, had he crossed his flock with either 


ee 
of these breeds. 

It may as well be contended that the white pheasant, which is now become 
very common, was produced from a cross with a Dorking fowl, whereas, it 
was one of those accidental varieties which sometimes occur, and which has 
been perpetuated by selection. The same may be said of the endless variety 
in the colour, shape, and size of rabbits, ducks, and pigeons, in a domesti- 
cated state; a variety produced by the art of man, and which did not exist 
in these creatures in their natural state. 

A greater proof, I conceive, of what may be effected by selection and per- 
severance, cannot be adduced. 

There is, perhaps, no means by which the breeds of animals can be so 
rapidly ed so effectually improved as by its being the particular business of 
some breeders to provide male animals for the purpose of letting for hire.* 
Our horses could never have arrived at the degree of perfection which they 
have now attained, but from the facility which has been afforded to every 
one, by the public stallions, of breeding from the best horses of every 
description, at a moderate expense. 

The breeds of sheep to which this practice has been applied have attained 
great perfection, while those which have never been attended to by persons 
in this particular business, show no signs of improvement. 


* We think that there is great good sense in these remarks, and we hope, ere long, to 
hear of their being put in practice in this country. 
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No trouble or expense will be spared by those who expect to derive profit, 
not from the quantity, but from the quality of the animals which they breed. 
The competition, which must always exist between breeders of this “descrip- 
tion, will be a never-failing stimulus to exertion. 

The common farmer, who seldom sees any stock but his own and that of 
his neighbours, generally concludes, that his own have arrived at the summit 
of pe fection. But the breeder who lets for hire’ must frequently submit 
his male animals to the inspection of the public, and to the criticism of his 
rivals, who will certainly not encourage any prejudices he may entertain of 
their superiority. 

In this trade, as in every other, there ought to be a regular gradation; 
those, for example, who hire a male for eighty guineas, will “be amply repaid 
by letting seven or eight for twenty guineas each, as will those who hire for 
twenty guineas, by letting several for five or six. 

Thus each, besides the improvement of his stock, will receive a fair remu- 
neration, and every breeder have the means of selecting the male he thinks 
best calculated for the females he may happen to possess. 

The same effect will not be produced by the sale of male animals; for we 
are induced to keep a male we have purchased at a high price, although we 
may not be entirely satisfied with his produce; but by hiring, we endeavour 
to select a male every year, with the properties in which our females are defi- 
cient, and whom we think calculated to correct the faults which arise from 
time to time in our stock. 

These observations are the result of many years experience, in breeding 
animals of various descriptions. But the life of man is not long enough to 
form very decisive conclusions upon a subject which is so little “understood, 
and which is darkened by innumerable pre judices. Many experiments must 
be tried, to establish a single fact; for nature is sometimes so capricious in 
her productions, that the most accurate observer will be frequently deceived, 
if he draws any inference from a single experiment. 

I have freely stated my opinions, without considering them as conclusive, 
and shall be much gratified if they induce others to direct their attention to 
a subject which appears to me of great importance to the agricultural interests 
of this country. 





I have the honour to be, dear sir, with great regard, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


J. 8. SEBRIGHT. 


Beecnawoop, Aug. 1, 1809. 





+voooe > ~~ 


Feat unperR Arms.—On Friday a match was undertaken by a young 
officer of the Guards, to walk, accoutred in every respect as a private soldier 
in heavy marching order, from London to Windsor barracks, in seven hours ; 
five to one was subsequently betted against his doing it in six hours, the dis- 
tance being 213 miles; the weight “about 60 pounds, with grenadier cap, 
knapsack, havresack, musket, &c.; and the difficulty of walking under such 
equipments, without previous training, was great. ‘The feat was accomplished 
in five hours and a half, to the surprise of the natives and soldiery. Crowds 
vere collected at the entrance of Windsor—the cheering wasimmense. The 
start from Hyde Park corner was at 8 A. M. The first “10 miles were walked 
in two hours 9 minutes, and the remaining 11 miles in about two hours and 
» half; the time of halting was 40 minutes. The rate of walking, therefore, 
with such equipments, without previous training, being about four miles an 
hour for 21 miles.—Lvening Paper. 
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STEAM APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 
Attention, Makers of Agricultural Implements. 


In a late English agricultural ; gazette, a writer remarks: “A time is fast 
approaching when the plough must give way to a better and more effectual 
instrument; if not the spade, it must be nearly assimilating in its effects.” 
The spade has been proved so superior to the plough, that many of our 
farmers begin to think of returning to that primitive method. This will 
never do; onward is the watchword. Why should we not have a spade-steam 
engine? My idea of such a machine is, that it should be a revolving box 
containing teeth; on the outside of the box, on one side, three rows of spades, 
opposite the same number of forks, six in each row; thus the machine would 
contain eighteen spades and as many forks. The spades to raise the sods 
and conduct them into the box; as the box revolves, the spades would rise 
and the forks descend and loosen the subsoil; as the forks left the subsoil, 
the earth to fall from the box and spread again on the land thoroughly pul- 
verized by its revolutions in a well-toothed box. The engine to be worked 
by steam power, and moved by a couple of horses. Machinery for agricul- 
ture is far in the wake of every other thing in England. There are many 
works on the steam-engine in regard to its application to mines, mills, steam 
navigation, and railways, but no aid for the farmer.” 

In his beautiful “INQurry InTO THE History oF AGRICULTURE,” Mr. 
Hoskyns takes this distinction between spading and ploughing :— 

The plough, and all the instruments that follow it, are only the “animal- 
power” substituted for that more perfect process accomplished in brief by the 
spade, when worked by the foot, held by the hand, and directed by the skill 
and purpose of manual labour. This is what mechanical power must imitate ; 
not the sluggish cleaving of the ploughshare, which only splits up an un- 
broken seam of surface, m: naking a fulcrum of that which lies below, and thus 
pressing and polishing the subsoil year after year into barren and impermea- 
ble induration, which the roots of no annual can penetrate. This is but the 
first of a whole series of imperfect processes, not one of which it is even 
desirable to imitate; not one of which is necessary where the spade can be 
used. 

Why then should we wish that ploughing should ever be done by steam- 
power, stationary or locomotive? What we want is not ploughing, but cu/- 
tivation—that process which the farmer by necessity performs in three, four, 
or five acts, not half so well as the gardener accomplishes it in one. As well 
might we expect to apply successfully the boiler and cylinder of a locomotive 
to the pole of a four-horse coach, or the shafts of a wagon, or the level han- 
dle of a common pump, or the distaff and spindle of a cottage spinning-wheel, 
as attempt to gear on the power of steam to the elaborate clumsiness of a 
plough. In every case where steam has superseded animal labour (as it is its 
mission to do), it has demanded to be harnessed to the work with a harness 
of its own; it has rejected old-fashioned tools and their appliances, and has 
seized at once the shortest means to its object. Instead of the leverage of 
the horse’s leg, pulling at the axletree, it seizes at once upon the wheel, and 
drives it round; and instantly (by that law of occult affinities above alluded 
to) a demand is raised for the most perfect surface for the wheel-tire to run 
on; the iron rail is supplied, and Mr. M’Adam, though a very good dog in 
his day, is discarded. So, again, instead of working at the pump-handle, it 
seizes at once upon the sucker-rod and drives it up and down. Instead of 
wasting time and labour in the back-and-forward action of the oar, it drives 
along the vessel by the continuous stroke of the paddle-wheel, or, still more 
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simply, by the screw. But of all its : teh, the greatest and the most as- 
tounding was when the puzzling problem of the spinning-wheel presented itself ! 

Here was the foot, the thumb, and finger, the directing will, all at work at 
once, and all to be imitated and superseded ; the very moisture of the skin 
requisite to the rolling and hardening of the twist as it was pressed between 
the fingers! What an operation to attempt by the dead rollers of machinery. 
Under the full glare of such a precedent, what upon the same earth, it may 
be surely asked, declares that the act of inverting and crushing a clod of soil 
should present an insurmountable or an unprofitable task to steam-driven 
machinery? I say “inverting and crushing,” for in those two acts lies the 
problem of cultivation. Ina dry climate it is simpler than under our moist 
atmosphere, for we are obliged to chop the soil instead of crushing it. If 
we analyze the act of cultivation, as performed by the spade, it is as follows: 
The blade is pressed to the requisite depth into the soil, the handle is then 
bent down, as a lever, to lift the slice, which is turned over, and dropped into 
the trench top downwards; the under surface, thus exposed, is then chopped 
and cut, in order to admit the atmosphere, which, in fact, is the real fertilizer 
after all, and to expose the soil to which as fully as possible is the whole 
object of cultivation. It is hardly necessary to point out how imperfectly 
this is done by the — Instead of inverting, it turns the soil only half 
or three-quarters over; it goes through it like a 1 wedge, squeezing it from its 
bed, instead of raising and loosening it. It is true it breaks the soil if light, 

but it is the heavy soils that most need breaking; and, in proportion as “the 
furrow-slice is broken, it often drops back, and the inversion is less complete. 

It leaves the surface weeds either actually peeping at the edge of the furrow- 
slice, or, if concealed, yet seldom sufficiently buried to be destroyed; but, 

what is worse, it does all its work at the expense of the subsoil, which, year 
after year, is worn, and sometimes polished to a case-hardened surface by 
the repeated pressure of the share, and the stamping of the iron-shod hoofs 
that drag it. What can offer a more forbidding and impenetrable barrier to 
the descending roots than such a pavement as this meeting the sponge-like 
fibres that are destined to find nourishment for the stem, and which begin to 
seek it at the greatest depths, just when the plant is in the latter stages of 
its growth, forming the grain in the ear? This evil the spade entirely 
avoids; it neither hardens nor loosens the subsoil ; it leaves it precisely in its 
natural state, moderately stiff, a condition perhaps the safest for plants of the 
grain tribe, which require a firm footing to carry their long stem, though for 
the more succulent tribes of root- -crops a subsoil broken to a greater depth is 
desirable. 

The plough is certainly a better cultivator upon a light than upon a stiff 
soil. It is upon heavy and retentive clays that the superiority of the spade 
is pre-eminent. Here, therefore, is the great field for improvement; what we 
want upon the clays (which embrace so large a portion of Great Britain) is 
a mode of cultivation which may be accomplished without the treading of 
animals or any fraction at all of the implements of tillage across the worked 
land. In pursuing, therefore, the subject of cultivation by steam, the idea 
of the plough is a misleader. What we want is not to plough the land, but 
to cultivate it; and if, as I have endeavoured to show, the plough and all 
its subsidiary implements are a mere substitute for the spade—and, on stiff 
soils in a moist climate, a very expensive, cumbrous, and imperfect one—the 
object of the inventive machinist will be better directed, as well as simplified, 
by discarding it altogether from his thoughts, and concentrating his attention 
on the action of the spade. 

The gardener scarcely permits a dog to walk over a bed that has been newly 
worked ; yet the farmer is obliged to let his whole team of horses, with all 
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his heavy imple mnente, pass over his land many times after the cultivation is 
finished; and even after the sowing is done, the seed-harrows do but skim 
and film over the dismal work made in damp weather by the tread of the 
horses that draw them, and the previous implements. On heavy land, in a 
moist season, this is most pernicious; in fact, it limits the cultivation of 
such soils to seven months out of the twelve. Now all attempts at cultiva- 
tion by steam seem to have failed chiefly for this reason, that the experiment- 
alist has set out with the idea of an instrument that is to be drawn back- 
wards and forwards across the field, like a plough, either by a locomotive or 
a stationary engine. No such necessity exists. The spade is not drawn 
across the field; it acts perpendicularly upon the spot it is applied to; separat- 
ing, lifting, and inverting each spadeful in succession, neither damaging by 
any farther pressure the soil it has once moved, nor hardening the subsoil. 


ee ———__— 


Tue Fretp Bean.—A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph gives the follow- 
ing as the advantages resulting to the farmer from the culture of the field bean :— 

I am sorry to see this article so little cultivated among our farmers, inasmuch as there 
are but few crops cultivated more lucrative, probably, than the field-bean. On light 
soils they always yield a remunerating crop, and succeed generally far better, under 
every modification of season, than most productions. But little manure is required, as 
too affluent a supply of humus is liable to induce a disproportionate er morbid develop- 
ment of haulm, which is by no means conducive to productiveness, as in all cases where 
the vines are excessive in their luxuriance, less weight of grain is invariably realized 
than where the stalks are not pampered to undue expansion. Plants which spring up 
fortuitously on compost heaps rarely mature their seeds, or, when they do, fail to realize 
the extravagant expectations their early precociousness would lead us to expect. I have 
found that by breaking up my sward lands, which had, by long cropping in grass, become 
too far impoverished to grant a reasonable remuneration in that crop, and planting the 
field bean, with gypsum and house ashes in the hill, and a broadcast application of the 
same, after hoeing, I secured a fine preparation of the soil for a crop of corn, and that 
this grain succeeds much better on lands so prepared, with one half the manure, than 
on sward lands freshly broken, or even on those cultivated with a manured crop of 
potatoes the previous year. It is now generally conceded that all Jeguminous plants 
abstract but little from the vitality of the soil, except during the brief period in which 
they are engaged in elaborating the essential principles of the seed. The large broad 
leaves of this species of vegetation are so constituted by nature as to derive the great 
portion of their nutriment from the atmosphere, and hence it is that the bean, when 
grown and pulled at the period of inflorescence, tends rather to ameliorate than impove- 
rish the soil. Beans are one of the best crops a farmer can raise on many accounts, but 
the peculiar advantages attending their cultivation, farther than I have already stated 
them, need not be alluded to; they will naturally suggest themselves to every practical 
mind at all familiar with their specific habits and modes of growth. 


SEEDLING GRAPE.—I exhibited, at a late meeting of the Horticultural 
Society, under the initials “J. B.,” two bunches of a dark-coloured seedling 
grape, which is mentioned in the report of the meeting at p. 119. At p. 
120 of the same number, you say “ it is a very nice grape, unknown to us. 
What are its history, its name, and its merits?’ The bunches exhibited 
were from a seedling vine, and were grown in a pine-stove, in which there 
are a good many stove plants. In flavour we regard it as intermediate be- 
tween the Black Hamburgh and West’s St. Peter’s, but it becomes more 
sugary the longer the fruit remains ripe before being cut. The length of time 
the grapes will remain ripe on the vine without spoiling forms one of its most 
remarkable characteristics. Those ripened last midsummer were plump until 
about a month ago; and now that they are a little shrivelled, they are still 
in good condition for the table. We believe it to be a valuable addition to 
the varieties now in cultivation, and we intend to propagate it. 
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Gvuano—Liwe—Tue Canana “ Reciprocity” Britt, &c—Remarks on py Caauncey 
P. Hotcoma, Ese., in THE “ American Farmer” or SepTemBer—together with a few 
items and observations, by the Editor of the P., the L., and the 4., to show how very 
wise it is for the American farmer to depend on “the great grain market of the world,” for 
selling his wheat, and “ the great workshop of the world” for buying his cloth and his iron: 
and, moreover, how impertinent it is for agricultural societies and agricultural periodicals, 
whose professed object it is to guard the interest and to promote improvement in the 
practice of agriculture, to concern themselves with the politics of the Plough, instead of 


leaving it entirely to politicians, partisans, and demagogues !! 


(Extract from Mr. Holcomb’s communication.) 


“Tue price of Guano is so enormously high that some may prefer to wait for later 
arrivals. I state for the information of such, that, in my experience and application, 
after the ground is ploughed, and covering it with a cultivator, it is as good as ploughing 
itdown. I applied ten tons of Peruvian, last season, to a poor field on a farm in Kent 
County: one half before ploughing, the other after, as above: we could discover no 
perceptible difference in the wheat, though carefully examining it. This we discovered : 
that, on a land or two where the teams had been driven off by the rain before the guano 
was ploughed down, the wheat was much less, apparently nearly a difference of one 
half, so that guano should be put at once below the surface, out of the way of the dew 
and rains, or a large portion of its valuable salts will escape and be lost. 

“| remember the query was put last season to the editor of the ‘.dmerican Farmer,’ 
as to whether lime applied to the ploughed surface after the guano had been turned 
under, would affect the guano; and the answer, as a matter of opinion, and for reasons 
assigned, was in the negative, that it would not Such is my experience on the field 
above alluded to, where by a misunderstanding my manager covered some twenty acres 
of it with a dressing of pretty recently slaked lime; we thought it did good rather than 
injury, so that the result of this involuntary experiment showed that the editor was right, 
as he generally is. The guano in this case had been ploughed down two or three 
weeks before the application of the lime. 

* My guano cost me last season $45.59 cash the long or legal ton. The product of the 
field of 70 acres was 1200 bushels, which I have just got to our Brandywine market, 
where it brought me $1.15 a bushel. This may pay this season; but, considering the 
contingencies that attend the wheat crop, anything like $15 a ton added to this, which 
the holders in Philadelphia, I understand, are now asking, will not pay, and as I do not 
choose to grow wheat for the ‘ benefit of commerce’ merely, shall not purchase at any 
such price. 

“I highly approve the views of your correspondent, Agricola; no doubt he is right. 
The Peruvian government should by our government be possessed of all information in 
reference to the extent of our market for the sale of guano. We want a little good, practi- 
val, business-like diplomacy on this subject, and I trust we shall have it, when the mono- 
poly of one English house could probably be broken up, and American Farmers be 
furnished with this very valuable fertilizer at fair and regular prices, which would 
greatly advance our agriculture. 

“| hope your subscribers generally have, or will, attend to the suggestion you very pro- 
perly made in a late number of the Farmer, of getting up and signing remonstrances 
against the Canadian ‘ Reciprocity’ Bill; we acted promptly and with great unanimity 
here in the premises. The success of this measure would be injurious—most injurious 
tous. In the opinion of many, it would at once reduce the price of our wheat twenty 
cents a bushel, and oats not less in proportion. They have, it is said, a very large sur- 
plus the present season, and are ready to take possession of our markets; if for the 
benefit of other interests we are to have our ‘home market,’ for the creation and support 
of which we are heavily taxed, shared by the untaxed Canadians, we should not only 
each and all remonstrate, but address our friends in Congress on the subject. We must 
give some attention to these matters or suffer the consequences, and we shall deserve t 
suffer them. 


‘For duller should we be than the fat weed 
That roots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,’ 
if we allow our grain markets thus to be surrendered to the importunity of foreign 
interests and the gratification of commercial cupidity.” 

Irem No. l. 


In May last, we called attention, at page 697, Vol. IL, to the subject of the Canada reci- 
procity bill, as it is called, and then stated, “No exertion will be spared to secure the 
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passage of the bill through Congress, and, when passed, it will be found to constitute a 
bounty on the land and labour of Canada, to be paid, good easy souls, by the farmers and 
planters, and land owners, and labourers of the Union.” 

We are glad to learn now, for the first time, that prompt and unanimous action was 
held in Delaware on the subject. 

But why not, we would respectfully inquire, act also, in regard to that policy that puts 
out the furnace fires, and closes the factories of Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey and Virginia, and drives men at work in them, who would be good customers to 
the farmers here on the sea-board, to become his rivals, even against their inclination, in 
the west? Why not? 

Having closed our mills and furnaces and mines, in the confident and boasted expect- 
ation of being enabled to find in “the great grain market of the world,’ a substitute for 
the consumption of hundreds of thousands of prosperous spinners and weavers, coa! 
miners and furnace men, it may be a matter of some interest to our agricultural readers 
venerally, and especially to those who think that agriculturists and agricultural periodicals 
have no concern with the politics of the plough; it may, we say, be a matter of some 
interest to them, to know how far the expectations of those who look to “the great 
grain markets of the world,” are likely to be realized. We therefore commend to thei: 
perusal the following paragraphs, begging them at the same time to recollect that it is 
asserted, on the highest authority, that Russia now raises almost five hundred millions o 
bushels of wheat, for which she needs a market, and for which she will find an outlet so 
soon as she shall have finished her roads, 

‘The Emperor of Russia has ordered the formation of five or six lines of road con- 
necting the south of Russia with Odessa, in order that the immense quantity of corn 
produced in this fertile and almost virgin soil may be more readily transported for ex- 


port. It is expected, says a Russian correspondent, ‘that in a few years the markets of 


Europe will be so overflooded with Russian corn that all competition will be impossible.’ ” 

Is ita premium for fifty bushels of wheat on a single acre, or for a fat sheep, that 
will enable the American farmer to compete with the world, in “ the great grain market 
of the world,” to which he was recommended to look for salvation by the late Governor 
Wright, of New York, in an agricultural address, extolled to the clouds, and circulated 
by tens of thousands, for the instruction and benefit of American farmers? Or do they 


need to be told, not so much how to make, as to have secured to them, a market in which 
to sell? We only ask for information. 
Irem No. 2. 

Those who believe that farmers have no concern in the legislation which tends to 
prevent diversity of employment, and adequate reward to labour on the sea-board, may 
here further see HOW THE TARIFF OF 46 TENDS TO INCREASE THE PRODUCERS OF FOOD 
AND TO DIMINISH THE CONSUMERS OF FOOD. 

By the following paragraph our farming readers will be enabled to see how far the 
present system tends towards raising the prices. of agricultural products, by making a 
market in the land for the products of the land. 


Emieration TO Minnesota.—A gentleman, who has spent a few weeks in Bangor, 
remarks, that emigration from Maine to Minnesota is going on almost to an enfeebling 
and injurious depletion. Materials and facilities for extensive and profitable lumbering 
operations are abundant in the last named country, and the prospect is that up west will 
be supplied from down east with the right sort of population for a successful develop- 
ment of the rich resources of the new settlement.—Northampton Gaz. 


Irem No. 3. 

Those who think it wise policy to separate producers from consumers, as widely as 
possible, and to depend on foreign markets, which are always small ones, in preference 
to the home market, will see in the following HOW THE FARMERS AND PLANTERS OF THE 
WORLD ARE MADE TO PAY FOR SEPARATING THE CONSUMER FROM THE PRODUCER. 

The producer of wheat pays the cost of going to market, insurance included. If he 
makes a market at home, he pays no insurance. 

The producer of cotton and tobacco pays the cost of going to market, insurance in- 
cluded. If he makes a market at home, he saves insurance. 

How much is then saved by making a market in the land for the products of the 
land, may be seen by the following paragraph, which we take from one of the journals 
of the day. 

“ VarnraTions or THE Compass.—According to the Journal of Commerce, it has been 
ascertained from authentic records, that Great Britain loses by wrecks between five and 
six hundred ships every year, or about three vessels in every two days. A considerable 
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proportion of these disasters is supposed to result from errors of the compass, caused by 
the attractive power of the guns of vessels of war, the presence of tanks and funnels, 
or the iron used in the construction of a ship. ‘This deviation of the compass is found, 
by observation, to differ greatly in different vessels, so that there is no remedy for ascer- 
taining the true amount but by direct experiment on board each ship. The ‘Compass 
Observatory’ has in consequence been established in England, where every ship of the 
Royal Navy has its compass adjusted previous to setting sail on a long voyage. Up to 
this time, however, this practice has not been observed in the mercantile marine, not- 
withstanding the enormous loss of life and property.” Thus we see that even the 
variations of the compass may be shown to have some connection with agricultural 
economy. 
Irem No. 4. 

Tae Free Traps Mope ror makino a Market or Corron.—We offer to our southern 
readers the following, as a specimen of what is now going on throughout the Union. 
But a few days since, we saw a notice of the stoppage of six factories in Pittsburgh, by 
which eleven hundred and twenty-seven people were deprived of the power to earn wages 
with which to pay for cloth and iron and coal. We have now another further west, 
and more must follow. Some of our western and southern friends have been dis- 
posed to “lay the flattering unction to their souls,” of believing that they could do with- 
out protection, whatever the north and east might do; but we think a little time will 
satisfy them that tt ts in the south and west that protection is specially needed. 


Marsvitte Corron Mitt—Temporany Suspenston.—The operations in this import- 
ant establishment were stopped on Saturday last, owing to the high price of raw cotton 
and the failure of yarns to command corresponding rates. The company have a pretty 
heavy stock of yarns on hand, enough to supply the demand for the few months during 
which operations will be suspended. At the present rates of raw cotton and yarns, 
the mill could not, by running, clear expenses. The stoppage, even temporarily, will 
be sensibly felt in our little city,as about 100 operatives, whose aggregate wages amount 
to about $600 a week, will be thrown out of employ, many of whom, we regret to 
learn, are in such circumstances as to make the want of employment a serious priva- 


tion.— Maysville (Ky.) Herald. 


Irem No. 5. 


We work up less cotton now per head, than we did three years since, and yet eacl: 


successive week produces notices like the following—the consequence of closing miils 
and furnaces and mines, and thus depriving operatives of all kinds of the power to 
purchase cloth. 

New York, FRIDAY EvENING, September 6, 1850. 


The inactivity in cotton goods, noticed during the past four weeks, still continues, 
without prospect for improvement til the cold weather shall warn dealers that the 
cheap avenues of transportation are likely to be closed. | 


Irem No. 6. 


Errects or “Free Trang” on Morats.—The separation of the consumer from the 
producer tends to render all trade gambling. ‘The dealer in flour, or cotton, or tobacco 
risks his fortune on the rise or fall of the article in which he deals, while his neighbour 
does the same on the rise or fall of stocks in the distant market of Europe—and another 
neighbour selects dice or cards as the commodity in which to deal, and risks his means, large 
or small, on the turning up of a club or a spade, or of one side or another of a little 
piece of ivory. “Free trade,” as it is called, builds up great cities, filled with gamblers 
in cotton, flour, stocks, cards, and dice, as may be seen by the following paragraph, to 
which we invite the attention of such of our readers as believe that the morals of a 
country are worthy of consideration, and Anow that FOR ALL THIS THE FARMER AND 
PLANTER PAY. 


Prorits or GamBiine.—The New York Tribune says that two thousand men have 
for years procured a subsistence while avoiding useful labour of any sort in that city, by 
following gambling, as a profession. It estimates the annual amount of money obtained 
by gambling in that city, at four millions of dollars. This would give an average of 
two thousand dollars annually to each gambler in that city, rather more profitable than 
hard work, but whether it is a correct estimate we do not know. Most of the known 
gamblers that we have seen about this city, are as poor in purse as they are in princi- 
ple, whence we conclude that the lucky ones are very few. The opinion expressed by 
the Tribune of the trade is doubtless a correct one. It says: “Many a man becomes a 
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professional gambler without being thoroughly a scoundrel; but no one continues a 
gambler for years without becoming a double-dyed villain.” 


Irem No. 7. 


Tue Proeress or Reat Free Trapt in Soura Carnorrna.—We take the following 
from the Charleston Mercury, a paper heretofore strongly opposed to protection, and 
cannot buat rejoice in the opportunity thus aflorded of exhibiting to our readers the rapid 
progress of the doctrine, that if the farmer and planter would grow rich they must make 
a market on the land for all the products of the land. 


“EncouraGe your own Mecuanics.—Do not send abroad for help if you have work 
to do, when it can be done in your own neighbourhood—perhaps at your next door. 
Encourage your own honest, industrious, faithful mechanics. ‘They need all the work 
they can get. By such a course, you keep money at home, assist the worthy, and have 
just as good work performed. It is the only way to make a town prosperous—to sup- 
port your schools and churches. Where there is a disposition to send a hundred miles 
for articles that, to say the least, could be manufactured as well at your own door, there 
will always be little or no business done in the place—the churches will be thinly 
attended, and all kinds of labour extremely dull. Wherever mechanics are the best 
employed, prosperity is seen—the social virtues predominate, travelling mountebanks 
and peddlers retire in disgust, and a kindly, brotherly feeling is experienced, which is the 
source of unspeakable happiness. 

‘‘ Whatever you have to be done, look around and see if your neighbours cannot do it. 
If you have a house to build, or a shoe to tap, a harness to be made, or a pump to be 
bored, a pack of cards to be printed, or a well to be dug, just look among your neigh- 
bours, before you undertake to send abroad; and if you have none around you capable 
of the task, it will be time enough to look elsewhere. It is a wrong idea, to suppose 
nothing is serviceable that is made at home. We know of many instances where men 
have refused to purchase work made by their neighbours, and sent to a distant city for 
the articles they needed, and paid a third more for them, when, behold! they had been 
manufactured and sent away to sell, by the very neighbours of whom they refused to 
purchase. 

“ Let it be the motto of all—I will encourage my own neighbours. In turn you will 
be encouraged also. A mutual feeling of good will and kindness will spring up in your 
midst, and prosperity will be observable in every street and in every dwelling.” 

Having read the excellent advice contained in the above, we would now ask our 
readers to look to the following results of making a market at home for the products of 
the soil, and to reflect what would be the value of the land, if, instead of raising a 
hundred weight of cotton, or ten bushels of wheat to the acre, they could raise tons of 
onions, potatoes, carrots, turnips, beets and hay, together with the mill and the fuel 
necessary for the supply of the hundreds of thousands of prosperous smelters of iron 
ore, miners of coal, and spinners and weavers of cotton, that would even now be 
found in the planting States, had the planters followed the advice of Franklin, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Jackson, by adopting the measures necessary to bring the manufacturer to 
take his place by the side of the agriculturist. Let them compare the value of land 
that yields tons of onions with that which yields hundred weights of cotton, and see if 
they would not be enriched by the adoption of a system of thorough protection, such as 
should bring to their cotton fields the English consumers of these onions. 


A Lares Onion Grower.—Mr. Circuit, a farmer at Eastham, Essex, England, has at 
the present time upwards of 600 people—men, boys, and women—employed in pulling, 
carting, and peeling onions for pickling, and they will be thus engaged for two months. 
He pays £200 ($1000) weekly, and the cost of each acre of onions averages £100. 
This includes preparing the ground, seed, weeding, gathering, and peeling. Last year 
he sowed nearly a ton of onion seed. The onions are pulled by women by the rod, and 
skinned by the gallon. 


Irem No. 8. 


Turyine Consumers or Foop rxto Propucers or Foop ror Tae Benerir or THE 
Farmers.—We pray our agricultural readers to determine for themselves the amount of 
benefit they are likely to derive from closing the furnaces of the Union. In and about 
one small town in Pennsylvania, we have seen that no less than one hundred and 
eighteen houses are now unoccupied, that, but recently, were occupied by prosperous 
consumers of food and producers of iron. The men and the families have disappeared. 
They have gone west, there to aid in swelling the amount of the surplus, for which we are 
said to need a market, and this they are now doing, at the moment when, in “ the great 
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grain market of the world,’ the price of food is lower than it is in the cities of the 
Union. When will our farmers learn the great lesson, that the only way to obtain good 
prices for food is to increase the supply of coal, cloth, and iron, and other commodities 







to be exchanged for food 2 








Mone or THE Biesstncs ann Benerits or THE “Berrer Tanirr’ or 1846.—The 
Deputy Marshal of Montour County, Pa., has taken the census of the borough of Dan- 







ville, and it tells a sorry tale for the condition of things there. Instead of an increase 
jn the population, there has been a decrease !—and all owing, we suppose, to “ over pro- 
duction!’ The Democrat, published at that place, says :-— 






“The decrease of the number of inhabitants from the amount estimated in the years 
15 and °46, may be accounted for, in some measure, by the fact that, in taking the pre- 
sent census, it was discovered that there were sixty-four houses uninhabited within the 
a | borough limits, and fifty-four in the township of Mahoning, in the immediate neighbour- 
i hood of the borough,’ and adds, in reference to the matter, that “it furnishes a fearful 
commentary, among many others, of the depopulating and devastating effects of the 
British Tariff of 1846, which has driven one-half of our operatives, with their families, 









to seek homes and employment in other lands.”’ 






Irem No. 9. 






Vatvue or Stave Laspour 1n Factornirs.—We earnestly commend to the attention of 
our planting readers the facts contained in tbe following paragraphs, which we take 
from the New Orleans Bulletin. Let them look to the fact that ten hands in a mill can 
convert into cloth all the cotton that one hundred can raise, and then let them look to the 
chapter given in our May number, and entitled, “ How protection affects the planter,” 
and let them see that they now give five pounds of cotton for one pound converted into 
cloth; and then, having done this, let them determine for themselves if we are not right 
in saying that the monopoly system of England, known by the name of free trade, is the 
most ingenious invention for taxing the farmers and planters of the world, that was ever 









designed. 

“This fact is one of high importance, as it will always afford a resource to the South 
for the employment of their slave-labour in times of agricultural depression, and will 
enable the cotton-growing States to treble or quadruple the value of their cotton crop, by 
turning it into yarn and cotton cloth. The importance of this can be estimated by the fact 
that ten hands in a cotton-mill can spin into yarn as much cotton as can be raised by one 
hundred hands in the field, and the labour of these ten, therefore, at once doubles the 
value of the cotton produced by the one hundred field hands; in other words, one hun- 
dred and ten hands, employed in growing and spinning cotton, will give an income equal 
to the labour of two hundred hands employed exclusively in growing it. Yet it is under 
such results—actual, practical results, and not theory, that the South has for so many 
years been opposed to the establishment of factories among them. Had the South 
started in the race of cotton and woollen factories at the same time with New England, 
how different would have been the present situation of the planting States, and how 
their wealth would be counted by hundreds of millions beyond what it now is. Thank 
Heaven, however, the eyes of the South are beginning to be opened on the subject, and 
in some of the Southern States are actually wide open, never again to be reclosed by the 
preachings of prejudice or the rantings of demagogueism. 

“It is not among the least interesting facts in connection with the subject, that such 
an article as the following should be found in the editorial.columns of the Mercury, and 
shows what a great ‘ change has come or the spirit of its dream, in respect to factories 


















at the South.” 










Irem No. 10. 


From the “ Mark Lane Express,” London. 





Exports to the United States for the first six months of each of the following years:— 






Cotron Manvuractrures From Enctutsu Ports. 









' Plain calicoes Printed calicoes. Yarns. 
’ Yards Yards. Ibs. 










1848, 9,950,156 19,220,121 30,581 
1849, 7,518,155 24,724,232 52,647 
1850, 11,640,007 7,931,7 59,246 
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Sirxs, Linens, ann Woo tens. 


Silk and mixed silk Linens exclusive Woollens and woollen 
manufactures. of yarns. mixed exclusive of yarns 


1848, £93,277 £388,766 £728,141 
1849, 89,612 396,216 838,658 
1850, 151,822 484,364 1,254,119 


Thus we see that we are now importing cotton goods at the rate of about 80 millions 
of yards a year, and silk, linens, and woollens, exclusive of yarns, at the rate of 
$16,000,000. Truly may the Edinburgh Review repeat—America is but a colony of 
Great Britain in a matured state! But what have agricultural societies or agricultural 
periodicals to do with these things? Is it not better to go in debt for these things to 
Mother Britain, whose starving population can work cheaper than it is pleasant for our 
people to do, than to manufacture them ourselves, securing to the American planter and 
farmer the custom of all who here would be employed in the manufacture of them? 
We only ask for information. 





EFFECT OF BRINGING THE CONSUMER TO TAKE HIS PLACE BY THE SIDE OF 
THE PRODUCER. 

Tue Mitx Business.—We learn from a farmer, residing within a few miles of this 
village, that over $4,000 worth of milk was sent to market the last year from the farm on 
which he lives. The income to the railroad, for the transportation of this milk, must 
have been about $1,000.—Goshen (N. Y.) Democrat. 


EFFECT OF SEPARATING THE CONSUMER FROM THE PRODUCER. 


On tat Lasovrer.—Of Ireland, the London Times, of August 16, remarks :— 


“The social state exhibits the same shocking features. Evictions en masse are met by 
occasional assassination; and, while thousands perish of hunger and nakedness on one 


side, a few landlords and their agents bite the dust on the other.” 


A Dublin letter to the Times, dated August 13, says :— 

“Thousands upon thousands of our population are looking across the wide waters of 
the Atlantic in expectation of the promised remittance to bear their charges to the land 
of hope. Every country post-office in Ireland is beset on market days with anxious 
inquiries for ‘letters from America ;’ and it is really astonishing how many of those who 
go there are enabled to send to their friends the means of emigrating.” 

On THE LANDOWNER WHOSE CUSTOMERS ARE THUS COMPELLED TO FLY THE LAND.— 
Up to the 31st of July, 1850, no less than 1,085 petitions have been presented, the gross 
amount of encumbrances on which is £12,400,368, and the annual rental is £655,470. 
The amount of land sold to the same date is £524,457, and since that about £124,017; 
whilst an enormous amount of property is advertised for sale for the months of October 
and November next. 


Sate or Mr. Sueare’s Saont-Horn Catttz.—This great sale came off at the High 
Cliff Farm, Duchess county, New York, as advertised, on the 29th of August. 

At twelve o’clock M., upwards of three hundred persons had assembled upon the 
ground, many of whom were opulent farmers of the neighbourhood, and gentlemen from 
distant parts of the country. 

A bountiful collation was provided under a large awning, of which the company were 
invited to partake, as they came on tothe ground. This finished, and fifteen minutes 
grace allowed, for laggers behind time, Mr. A. B. Allen—to whose care Mr. Sheafe had 
left the stock and farm—called the company to order at a quarter past one, P. M.. and 
proceeded to address them, for about ten minutes, on the value of this highly-improved 
stock to the dairymen and graziers of the country, and also as an additional ornament to 
the grounds of country gentlemen. 

A friend has supplied us with the particulars; but all we have room for is to state 
summarily that the number of animals sold was thirty-two, and the average price was 
within a fraction of $120. 

Mr. Miller, the auctioneer, “acquitted himself excellently well, and won the good 
opinion of all parties concerned.” We have no doubt the successful result is, in a high 


degree, attributable to the able management of Mr. Allen. 
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ON WOOL.—FROM W. F. VAN AMRINGE, ESQUIRE, 
TO 


P. A. BROWNE, ESQ., LL.D. 
Monteomery, Onaneoe Co., N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1850. 


My DEAR Sir: On perusing my letter published in The Plough, the Loom, 
and the Anvil, for July last, I find a part of it requires explanation, and, in 
its application to agriculture, perhaps a little correction. Ina matter of so 
much importance as the production of wool, every person who advances a 
doctrine under the hope of influencing the community should conscientiously 
believe the doctrine he enforces, and take all possible care that his views are 
clearly and fully expressed. The letter I had the pleasure of sending you, 
not being designed for publication, is not as guarded, in one particular, as I 
think the importance of the subject demands, and therefore needs explanation. 

In respect to the value of your letter to Mr. Reed, detailing the degrees of 
fineness of the wools of different quarters of the globe—the comparison insti- 
tuted between the wools of this and other countries—and the conclusions you 
have legitimately inferred from your microscopie investigations—it is scarcely 
possible to speak in too strong terms. I am a practical farmer, and have for 
many years looked with deep and confiding interest to agricultural chemistry, 
in the hope that my favourite occupation would repose on it, as have several of 
the arts—dyeing, bleaching, &c.; but, unfortunately, this science has not yet 
done anything to win the confidence of practical agriculturists, beyond con- 
firming the practices of some of our best farmers, resulting from observation, 
sagacity, and experience. For example—housing stock in winter, protect- 
ing manure from exposure, &c., were practices among good and thrifty farmers 
before science informed them that animals were stoves, and food fuel; and 
that the stercoraceous heap contained soluble salts and ammonia, which would 
waste by exposure. In short, agricultural chemistry is only arraying itself 
preparatory to usefulness; but has not yet, so far as I know, been of much 
benefit to agriculture, beyond making the beneficial practices of good farmers 
more imposing by being communicated in scientific language, and confirmed 
by scientific investigations. It was in reference to this state of things that I 
made the broad assertion that your letter to Mr. Reed “is one of the most 
valuable agricultural papers I have ever seen,” when viewed as a pure contri- 
bution of science to agriculture. To estimate the value of this contribution, 
it is necessary to have some idea of the value of sheep husbandry to the 
farmer, and to the nation; some idea of the labour, expense, art, and science, 
required of the breeder of animal properties and qualities; some idea of the 
peculiar influence of our political and social institutions to prevent the con- 
centration of labour, capital, art, and science to any particular branch or 
interest of husbandry; and then we shall be enabled to see the advantage 
derived from climatic influence alone, as a partial or full substitute for all 
these difficult, or, in our peculiar circumstances, almost impossible attainments 
and requirements. Your investigations show that English and Merino sheep, 
imported from England, double the fineness of wool by domiciliation with us, 
when preserved in their purity by ordinary care and management; and that 
the Saxony sheep do not degenerate. These are facts which were unknown 
until your investigations, and, consequently, are contributions of science to 
agriculture. If an equally valuable contribution has been previously made, 
I am not aware of it. If one of a nature so practical, requiring so little care, 
management, or outlay of capital, and at the same time presenting such strong 
incentives to agricultural enterprise in a staple of vast national importance, 
had been before promulgated, [ am surprised at the continued apathy of 
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practical farmers to the labours of scientific men. The most stolid are 
awakened by their interest, and will naturally look to the means of promoting 
it; and our farmers, instead of being stupid, as a body of men will compare 
favourably with any other class of men, and will eagerly adopt scientific 
recommendations, when the state of science is such as to deserve their confi- 
dence. It has been hitherto lightly esteemed by practical agriculturists, 
because it has been of very little practical value to them. 

So, also, your remark, that, “if we are to become one of the greatest 
wool-growing countries in the world, we must found a permanent race, pos- 
sessing the good qualities of both parents, and not a continuous production 
of hybrids,” is of much value to the country. Its value consists in the 
fact that hybrids have a constant tendency to return to the type of one of 
the parents, or become extinct by the loss of procreative energy; therefore, 
to continue to possess the desirable properties obtained in the hybrid stock, 
requires constant vigilance, and much sagacity, to know when and how to 
resort to the original types for a dash of blood to restore, or keep in proper 
vigour, the procreative energy of the hybrid stock; qualifications so rare that 
we could not hope to find them possessed by one in a thousand of our farmers, 
and, if possessed, could not always be judiciously exercised, because of the 
variety of interests which demand care and attention. In Europe, the requi- 
site vigilance and skill to preserve the procreative energy of stocks, without 
deterioration of desirable properties, are more easily obtained than in the 
United States, because the landed proprietors are few, very wealthy, and keep 
large flocks and herds; consequently, they require and can afford to procure 
competent shepherds and herdsmen to devote exclusive attention to their stocks, 
and supply any deficiency of skill in themselves. In our country, every farmer 
is proprietor of a comparatively small tract, is comfortable, but comparatively 
poor, leads his men in the performance of ev ery active duty, and the flocks 
and herds are generally small, and receive only the divided attention of the 
farmer as an item of the interests of his farm. Therefore, although hybrids 
of a desired quality might be preserved by the wealth and consequent vigi- 
lance of the large proprietors of Europe, in our country they would be likely 
to degenerate, because the interest at stake is too small to afford or receive 
the requisite attention to continue them. Nor is it desirable that this state 
of things should be altered among us; for our republican institutions 
rest upon our pumerous, comparatively small landed proprietors, or farmers; 
whereas the monarchies of Europe rest upon their large landed proprie- 
tors, or nobility, who, either in fact, or by necessary consequence, hold 
the mass of agriculturists (peasants and tenants) in bondage. Now as the 
skill required for the production of a valuable hybrid stock is among the 
highest attainments of human science and art; and the skill required for their 
preservation, when obtained, is scarcely less than for their production, it is 
easily seen why the lords in Europe may succeed, while the proprietors in 
America must fail. Hence the value of your remark that, “if we are to 
become one of the greatest wool-growing countries in the world, we must 
found a permanent race, possessing the good properties of both parents, and 
not a continuous production of hybrids.” 

The value of this remark is much enhanced by the fact you exhibit, that 
English and Merino wools “increase in fineness in the United States without 
the aid of any crossing,” in two instances in a twofold degree. Some of our 
spirited farmers should ascertain to what extent this principle, under ordinary 
care and management, will carry the improvement of sheep; because it may 
be discovered that the same species may produce “a permanent race,” pos- 
sessing all the desirable qualities of the best hybrids. Your figures, which 
show an improvement of European breeds of double their original fineness, 
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by these agencies alone, indicate the probability sufficiently to justify the hope 
of success in the experiment. A great benefit would certainly result from 
such a procedure, if it should fail to produce the highest grade of wool; 
because, by improving each species to its utmost capability, we should possess 
natural stocks in a condition for commencing the hybrids, nearly at the point 
of improvement to which the hybrid arrives after the most skilful manage- 
ment; and it appears to me highly probable that a stock in such high im- 
provement, possessing the natural constitutional vigour, would carry the ex- 
cellent properties of a hybrid stock as much beyond their present excellences 
as hybrids are now beyond the points of their parent stocks. Judging from 
your paper on human pile, it appears that hybrids sometimes produce hair or 
wool of a character different from either parent, not intermediate between 
them. Should this be true with sheep, and 1 see no reason against it, when 
a desirable grade of wool shall have been thus obtained, the skilful breeder, 
by closely watching the inclination of his flock to return to the type of either 
parent, or to impairment of procreative energy, may restore his desirable pro- 
perties by a judicious dash of the original stock from the side opposite to that 
towards which his flock leans. 

Climate and keep being the same, does it not generally follow that the 
higher grade of wool of hybrids bears a relation to the impairment of con- 
stitutional vigour by the condition of hybridity? In other words, will not a 
flock which is fast hastening to extinction by a defect of procreative energy, 
bear finer wool than the same flock when first produced as a cross? Would 
not the same degree of fineness be produced by breeding in and in closely, in 
the same species, to a given point? If both these things should be true, the 
latter would be the preferable mode, because it would require much less skill 
and management in the breeder. If either should be true, it might be made 
the foundation of skill to produce extremely fine wool at the expense of the 
weight of the carcass. I say weight of the carcass, because I think the deli- 
cacy of the flesh would compensate for the loss of weight in some measure. 
It has often appeared to me that this is the reason why the differences of car- 
cass and wool prevail among our domestic sheep, and that these differences 
did not originally arise from crosses of different species by the production of 
hybrids. 

In the preceding remarks, I have taken it for granted that there are dis- 
tinct species of domestic sheep, a matter not yet settled by naturalists. I[ 
notice that you say you can prove it; but, as I have not yet seen a statement 
of the facts on which you rely, I can say nothing respecting them. 

You will also notice that the law stated in my letter, viz. “that crosses of 
temperaments in the same species are beneficial to progeny, while crosses of 
even proximate species are always prejudicial,” relates to the vigour and con- 
dition of the progeny, which the interest of man may require to be sacrificed 
by the production of a hybrid, more or less fertile in proportion to proximity 
of species. I quoted it to show that, if your investigations should lead to the 
production of a steck of the same species as valuable as hybrid stock, the 
gain in vigour and in constitution, as substitutes for skill and management, 
would be of little less value than your proof that our climate and soil are as 
favourable for sheep husbandry as the best climate and soil of Europe. 

Very respectfully yours, truly, 
W. F. VAN AMRINGE. 
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ON A VARIETY OF ITALIAN RYE-GRASS. 


BY W. DICKINSON. 
To Lord Portman. 


My Lorp: Your lordship’s request that I should furnish the readers of 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal with all the information I possess 
as to the culture of Italian rye-grass is the only apology I shall offer for 
troubling them the second time on that subject. 

In the first instance, I had to communicate a new method of cultivating a 
peculiar plant, the result of which was as startling as it was new, whereby 
nine or ten crops of excellent green food had been obtained between March 
and December; being cut in the former month and watered with liquid ma- 
nure, consisting of one-third of pure horse urine and two-thirds of water, dis- 
tributed from a London street water-cart passing once over the plant imme- 
diately after the grass was cut, one watering being sufficient for one crop. 
That report created considerable interest, and induced noblemen, gentlemen, 
farmers, and traders to test the system with the same object, the result of 
whose practice upon various soils, with different treatment, I now purpose to 
lay before the readers of the journal, feeling assured there is matter well 
worth the consideration of practical agriculturists. I think it important that 
all the information I have been able to collect, bad as well as good, should 
be set forth; if, therefore, my paper is somewhat tedious to read, it may be a 
palliation to know it was much more troublesome to collect. 

The method I then recommended was to prepare the land by ploughing, 
cleaning, and reducing it to a fine surface in the month of August or Septem- 
ber, to sow by a broadcast machine* two bushels of seed per acre (three, I 
think, is better, sown at twice by crossing the land with one bushel and a 
half each way), or four bushels per acre by the hand, to harrow lightly in, 
hand-weed the first growth, and, as soon as there was about eighteen inches 
of grass, to cut it for green food; watering the plant with the liquid day by 
day immediately after the grass was removed, and so continue to cut and 
water, cut and water, from March till November. The plant is a biennial ; 
after two years, the land may be ploughed and re-sown if required: it will be 
seen in how few instances this plan has been adopted, and, when it has, in 
almost every case, in all kinds of soils, success has followed the operation. 

I have applied to about ninety persons, to whom I supplied seed, for in- 
formation, and have received forty-four answers, twelve of which give no in- 
formation at all, and so must be omitted. 

I shall now proceed to the details, classing the reports into soils and sub- 
soils, showing the means used and the amount of produce obtained :— 


1. Sand upon Limestone-—Shallow and hot; entirely failed——Hon. P. J. Prerreront. 

2. Sown August; no manure, no urine; first crop 3 feet high in May; second, 2 feet 
6 inches first week in August.—Rev. Tuomas Caton. 

3. Light Dry Sand upon Red Sand.—Sown September; no urine; produce, two crops, 
each 18 inches; as hay one ton and a half per acre.—His Grace the Duke or Beprorp. 

4. Light Soil, Sandy Subsoil—Sown October; light dressing, stable dung ploughed in, 
and dressed after cutting with tank-water from the village; seven crops; fed twice; 
mown twice, with three feet 6 inches of grass to each crop; fed twice again, and had 
16 inches of grass standing September 14; the crops weighed as green food 30 tons per 
acre.—J. Wuirworrs, Esq. 

5. Red Sandstone—Sown September and October; dressed with 13 cwt. of Ichaboe 
guano to the acre, and produced a net profit of 71. 9s. 8d. [$37] per acre. This valua- 
ble paper is attached entire, and is highly recommended for perusal.—Capt. Butier. 


* Who has seen that machine in this country! If no one, why is it not imported, or a 
model or drawing of one by agricultural institutions and societies ? what are they doing ? 
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6. Sand, Subsoil Stonebrash, 12 inches of Sand upon Stonebrash—Sown September; 
dressed with farm-yard liquid; two crops; one cut green, and one for seed; as hay, 25 
cwt. to the acre.—R. S. Hotrorn, Esq. 

7. Sandy Loam upon Sandstone Brash—Sown October; dressed with rotten dung 
before sowing in the spring with 2 ewt. of guano to the acre, and with tank liquid after 
first crop; two crops; one 18 inches, one 14 inches bigh.—C. Waker. 

8. Sand upon Gravel_—Sown September ; 3 feet sand upon gravel ; dressed with rotten 
dung; two crops; May. 2 feet of grass; July, 1 foot and thin——Tuomas Turner, Esq., 
President, Veterinary College. 

9. Sandy Loam, Open Subsoil—Sown February; dressed with urine before sowing, 
and 14 cwt. of guano to second crop; three crops. 18 inches each, 20th May, 10th July, 
10th September.—Tuomas Butmsnr, Fochabers, Gordon Castle, Scotland. 

10. Light Soil, Gravelly Subsoil—Sown November; dressed with farm-yard dung in 
October ; no urine ; three crops; 3 feet of grass to each.—C. Porcuer, Esq. 

11. Loam upon Gravel.— Not drained, no manure, no urine, except upon small quantity, 
and considers crop would have been treble with plenty of urine; fed with ewes and 
jambs in spring; yielded two crops, one of seed; 172 bushels otf 3 acres.—G, Woon, 
Esq. 

12. Heath upon Hard Native Soil_—Sown October; dressed with farm-yard manure 
ploughed in, and guano dissolved in water; two green crops six weeks apart; a third 
crop of seed; grass very long, and now feeding it off (September 17) —Lawrence 
Wruis, Esq. 

13, Light Black Mould upon Yellow Sandy Loam and Gravel_—Sown September ; dressed 
with cows’ urine, house drainage, soapsuds, water-closets and farm-yard water. Four 
crops: April 14, June 8 (cut too late, and made into hay); August 6, for seed; and, 
September 10, grew so strong, and so covered the land, it killed all the weeds. First 
crop 2 feet high, and as thick as it could stand upon the land; was ready earlier than rye 
on one side of it, and lucerne on the other —Roxsert Gunter, Esq. 

14. Light Soil, and various Subsuil; Light Surface upon Sandy Marl.—Sown October ; 
drained 3 feet; dressed with farm-yard dung before sowing, and with urinal dressing 
after each cutting; three crops, 3 feet each.—W. Hear Hutcuison, Esq. 

15. Sandy Loam upon Clayey Chalk Marl.—Sown October; drained 3 feet deep; no 
dressing, no urine; three crops up to August 23, each 2 feet 4 inches high.—G. Git- 
LiaTT, Esq. 

16. Loamy Subsoil, Stiff and Sandy.—Sown September; drained 2 feet 6 inches; no 
manure; four crops, 18 to 20 inches high.—Enwin East, Esq. 

17. Light Clay Loam.—Sown September ; not drained; dressed with tank-water after 
cutting; four crops in six months —Rnp. Dyson, Esq. 

18. Clay and Flints, Subsoil Chalk.—Sown September; three quarters of an acre ; not 
drained ; lightly dressed with dung; no urine; kept forty one year old Southdown sheep 
from April 22 to May 25; cut for seed, July 2; produce 37 bushels; cut for horse-food 
August 15, which it kept twenty-one days; the seed crop made into a stack of hay 30 
feet in circumference.—Rev. J. Puete. 

19. Clay upon Gravel—Sown end of October; no drainage ; no manure, no urine, and 
wet; one crop half a ton to the acre, and fed once.—R. Aturrer, Esq. 

20. Strong Surface, Clay Subsoil, Sniff Marl on Clay—Sown in September; part 
drained, and part not; dressed on surface with dung, no urine; succeeded admirably in 
part, and failed in part—G. Harrison, Esq. 

21. Good Loam, Retentive Subsoil—Sown in October; drained 30 inches, and sub- 
soiled ; dressed after first cuttings with 10 tons of rotten dung, spread on surface ; two 
crops of seed, 20 to 24 inches of grass to each.—W. H. Lirrue, Esq. 

22. Stuff Loam, upon Clay.—Sown in September; drained 2 feet; London dung 
ploughed in; no urine, but used nitrate of soda after second with success. Three crops 
up to September, and partly fed; two first crops produced 6 loads of hay to the acre.— 
Jostan Hunt, Esq. 

23. Stiff Mould upon Stiff Clay.—Sown September; partially drained ; dressed part 
with tank-water, part with nitrate of soda, and part with guano. Three crops: April 
28, 2 feet 6 inches high; June 1, 2 feet; July 1, nearly 2 feet, and thin—Jno. Horgr, 
Esq. 

24. Sandy Loam upon Clay ; Fresh Land.—Sown October ; drained 3 feet; no manure, 
no urine. Three crops: May 1 for hay; July 10, seed; September 8 for seed again, 
2 tons per acre. Each crop of hay double any other crop of grass —D. S. Harwoopn, Esq. 

25. Fresh Common Land upon Clay.—Sown October; no drainage; no manure; no 
urine ; four crops from April 4 to August 8 —J. Caza, Esq. 

26. Heavy Loam upon Clay.—Sown September; drained 30 inches; dressed lightly 
with turf and night-soil, and watered with cows’ urine. Six crops: March 5, May 1, 
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June 8, July 17, August 19, end of September; each from 2 to 3 feet high.—Jas. Bow- 


LEY, Esq. 


27. Sandy Loam upon Clay.—Sown October ; partially drained; dressed with stable- 


dung in October, and watered with urine and water. 
feet high, and fed in November.—E. Tatrersatt, Esq. 


Four crops, 2 feet 6 inches to 3 


28. Strong Land. —Sown the last week in October; badly drained ; exceeding wet in 
winter, and hard as bricks in summer; each crop watered with cow-shed drainage. 
Three crops to July 3: cut in April rather less than 3 loads to the acre; in five weeks 
rather more than 3 loads to the acre; the third in seed, July 3.—Messrs. Nosre and 


Mer. 


29. Strong Loam upon Clay.—Sown August; drained 33 inches; dressed with dung 
and urine, part three crops, part four, and part five; with 14 inches on land in Novem- 
ber; in March, 18 inches; May, 33 inches; July, 28 inches; August, 26 inches; one 


crop of seed.—J. A. Stack, Esq. 


30. Loam, Subsoil Clay upon Sandstone—Sown October; drained 2 feet 3 inches: 
watered, afier each cutting, with tank-water, as long as the horses were in stable; after- 


wards 7 lbs. of guano were put into water-cart, and filled with water. 
March 24, May 19, June 25, August 1, September 7. 
2 to 3 feet; third, 3 to 5 feet; fourth, same; fifth, 18 to 24 inches. 


Five crops; 
First, 14 inches of grass; second. 
Part of second 


crop, cut and weighed green, 164 tons the acre; dried and made into hay, 44 tons. 
Part of third weighed with the same result; fourth equally good ; first and fifth esti- 


mated each at half.—W. R. Stansriztn, Esq., M. P. 


31. Clay upon Clay ; Strong Clay upon Yellow Clay—Sown September ; not drained ; 
dressed with stable manure before sowing; three crops, 18 to 20 inches high.—Messrs. 


J. and E. Warxer. 


32. London Clay.—Sown September ; badly drained ; dressed with slaked lime. 


In 


September fed with sheep, and one crop of grass 3 feet high. One or two lands watered 


with urine, with no better effect. —E. Spencer Trower, Esq. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Buller to W. Dickinson. 


Sin—lI think I can give a satisfactory answer to your inquiries respecting the Italian 
rye-grass. The 20 bushels of seed which you sent to me last year were sown, at three 
different periods, on 6 acres of ground, part of my farm at Whimple, in the county of Devon. 


half way between Honiton and Exeter. 


The ground is of moderate quality, on the red 


sandstone formation, worth from 35s. to 40s. [twenty-four cents to the shilling] per acre 


rental. This particular field had been only partially drained. 


1843 it was sown 


with barley and clover-seed ; and in 1844 and 1845 it had been three times mown. In 
July, 1845, I ploughed it, and made what we call a bastard fallow. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember, I manured 24 acres with 13 ewt. of Ichaboe guano, and sowed 8 bushels of grass 
seed. On the 27th of September, I manured 2} acres more, and sowed 6 bushels more 


seed ; and early in October I sowed the remaining acre in the same way. 


The seed first sown came up remarkably well, and soon covered the ground with a 


luxuriant herbage. 


much less vigorous in appearance all through the winter. 


The second and third sowings were much thinner in the plant, and 
Still the whole field was of 


a luxuriant colour, and the appearance of the crop was much remarked by agriculturists 


in the neighbourhood. 
made it difficult to know what to do with it. 
to stock it with sheep. The grass was then about 18 inches high. 


In the spring it grew most vigorously, but the excessive wet 
However, on the 23d of March we began 
The sheep were fre- 


quently removed in consequence of the rain, but an account was kept of the numbers 
and of the days; and by this account it appears that 24 acres of grass kept fifty-three 
sheep and forty-eight lambs for fourteen days between the 23d of March and the 2d of 
May. On the 2d of May we began to mow the remaining 34 acres for the horses and 


bullocks in the yard. 


and one bull, for thirty-five days. 


The produce kept eight large cart-horses, four feeding bullocks, 
The horses were in constant work, and both horses 


and bullocks were kept exclusively on the grass: they appeared to like it, and did well. 
I should state that the bullocks had been previously kept on mangold-wurzel and hay, 


and the horses on hay, carrots, and corn. 


In May I had the grass from one square rod of ground cut and weighed. The weight 


was 144 lbs., or 10§ tons per acre. 


We finished mowing on the 6th of June, when the 


grass was left for seed, which we began to cut on the 2d of July. The seed was cut as 
it ripened ; and, the weather being fine, it lay in the swarth for one whole day, when 
the mowers quietly gathered it into small bundles or sheaves, tying it with the grass 


itself, which was about three feet in length. 


As the seed shells very easily, 1 had provided some coarse cotton sheeting, which cost 


about 4d.a square yard, and had it stitched together in two pieces of about 20 feet square. 
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These were laid down in the field, the sheafs nearest at —_ laid on the sheeting, and 
lightly tapped over with the flail. The process is very simple, and two men and a boy 
will in this manner readily thresh three acres of seed ina day. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to be very careful both as to the time of cutting and the time of tying up, or other- 
wise the best of the seed will be lost. 

The five acres yielded 96 bushels of clean seed, and the remaining acre about 19 
bushels—total, 115 bushels. 

As soon as the seed was threshed, it was put into bags and taken to a large loft, where 
it was spread thinly over the sheets on which it had been threshed. It has a strong 
disposition to heat, and a man was constantly employed in keeping it turned, while in 
fine weather it was taken out and dried in the sun. 

As soon as the seed had been cut and the ground cleared, the field was manured, part 
with good rotten dung at the rate of 10 loads per acre, part with liquid manure from the 
farm-tank, and the remainder with guano at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre; of these, the 
guano seems to be most efficient and the solid manure least, but I rather think the liquid 
manure had been too much diluted. At this moment (Sept. 2d) the grass is again run- 
ning up for a second crop of seed, and may probably be fit to cut by the latter end of 
this month. 

There were about five loads of straw, apparently of excellent quality, and not much 
inferior to hay. 

I will now give an estimate of the cost and the produce of the crop. It is an estimate 
only ; but I shall state each head, both of expense and return, separately, and others may 
form their own opinion, and correct what may appear to them erroneous. 

In estimating the keep of large cart-horses at constant work at 7s. per week, I think I 
am under the mark, and I much doubt whether I usually keep my horses during the 
month of May for less than 10s. per week. In this, however, as in other respects, cir- 
cumstances vary, and the correction is easy. 


Dr. £ 38.| Cr. £ s. 
3 ploughings, 6 acres, at 7s. per acre 6 6 | 53 sheep, 14 days, at 6d. per week 2 13 
Rolling, dragging, working, and sow- | 48 lambs ditto at 3d. per week » & @ 








ing, at 7s. per acre ‘ » 2 Be | 8 horses, 4 feeding bullocks, and 1 
1 ton 12 ewt. of Ichaboe guano, at bull, 5 weeks, at 7s. per week 

8i. per ton . , . , . 12 16 each . 22 15 
20 bushels of seed, at 8s. per bushel 8 0} 115 bushels of seed, at 8s. per bushel 46 0 
Carriage of ditto. ; O 10 | 5 loads of straw, at 25s. per load 6 5 
Mowing, threshing, and carrying, at 

10s. per acre 3 0) Total. : . ; £78 17 
Sheeting . , 1 10; Expenses : , ; 62 19 
10 loads of manure, at 18. per oad 3 10 | 
1 ton of guano ; . . 8 OF} Balance : ‘ , £15 18 
Watering with liquid manure . 015} 
1 year’s rent, rates, taxes, and tithes 16 10 | 


Total . ; , ; £62 19} 


To this must be added the crop of seed now ripening, worth at 


least 201. (say) , ‘ , . : , . ° . £20 0 0 
Straw : 3 0 0 
And a further crop of grass to be cut in October, or left as : keep 

for sheep in the spring (say) ° ‘ , ‘ , ° 6 0 0 

6)44 18 0 
Profit per acre . , , ° ; ; : £7 9 8 


I have estimated the seed at 8s. per bushel, that being the price that I paid to you 
last year, but, by inquiring this day in London, I find that the present market price is 
11s. 6d. per bushel. 

In the spring, I intend to plough for oats. It is to be observed that so rapid is the 
growth of this grass that no weed can live or can seed with it. The ground seems per- 
fectly clean, and I consider that in condition it has much improved, and that it will be in 
excellent order for oats. 

Much as my expectations were raised by what I saw on your farm last year, I have 
no reason to be disappointed with the present experiment, and I am now about to sow 
nine acres more for another season. At the same time, I think there is one thing which, 
not being attended to, is likely to occasion frequent disappointment in the growth of 
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Italian rye-grass. I think it is not generally sufficiently considered that no plant which 
yields an unusually large and valuable produce can be grown without an unusual supply 
of manure. No land will support, without exhaustion, crops of extraordinary burden 
with the ordinary supply of manure. I believe this rule to be without exception, and 
not applicable to Italian rye-grass alone, but to all heavy and at the same time valuable 
crops. I am led to this remark by what has already occurred, for, when I have been 
asked what dressing I have used, and mention 9 cwt. of guano per acre, the reply has 
always been, “Is not this enormous?” To which I can only answer—* Look at the 
produce.” 

From what I saw at your farm last year, as well as from my own experience in this, 
I have a full conviction that upon good deep heavy soils, with abundance of manure, 
and especially liquid manure, it is possible to grow 40 or even 50 tons of rye-grass per 
acre in a single season; and if so, the question for a practical agriculturist is, What is 
the value of a ton of rye-grass, and what is the value of a ton of manure? and he will 
then be able to say how many tons of manure he can apply with a prospect of profit. 

It seems especially calculated for deep heavy lands near the farm-yard. A capacious 
liquid-manure tank, with a liquid-manure cart so contrived as to take out the liquid- 
manure and bring back a load of cut-grass, would greatly increase its value, and in the 
absence of these guano will be found no bad substitute. 

I am, sir, yours, very faithfully, 
T. W. BULLER. 
15 Sussex Garpens, Lonnon, Sept. 2, 1846. 


These practical deductions inform us, my Lord, that this valuable plant 
may be grown upon almost every kind of soil by judicious treatment with 
unbounded success; and it may be interesting to know the loss of weight by 
drying it. A yard of grass was cut for Captain Buller, September 19, being 
the fourth or fifth crop of that year, and after seed had been taken, it weighed 
as grass 5} lbs. (12 tons 8 ewt. to the acre); dried twelve days in the air, it 
became reduced to 2? lbs. (5 tons 18 cwt.); hung up three days in a 
kitchen, with 65 to 75 degrees of heat, it became 2 lbs. 10 oz.; then roasted 
in a sack before the fire till it would rub to powder in the hand, it weighed 
2 lbs. 64 oz. (5 tons 3 cwt. the acre). 


No. 1. The hot limestone entirely failed. 

No. 2. produced, without manure, solid or liquid, up to the first week in August, 5 feet 
6 inches of grass. 

No. 3, sand upon sand, produced without liquid but little at Woburn, while in War- 
wickshire (Nos. 4 and 5) it produced seven crops by September 14, and in Devon (No. 5) 
a net profit of 7/. 9s. 8d. per acre, with the enormous outlay of 13 cwt. of guano to the 
acre. 

Nos. 6 and 7. Two growers have sown the plant in sand upon stone-brash without 
success; pains seem to have been taken in these cases; it must be said to have failed 
in both, and this is the only soil in which it has not generally succeeded, 

Nos. 8 to 13. Sand upon gravel. All remunerating crops except No. 8. The whole 
of these soils were unlikely to produce good crops in so hot a summer, and perhaps 
many of them would have grown very little grass of any other kind. 

Nos. 14 to 18. Light soils, various subsoils: none Jess than three, and most of them 
four crops in six months. 

No. 19. Clay upon gravel; no drainage, very wet, no manure, no urine, very little 
produce. 

Nos. 20 to 30. Loam upon clay. Three, four, five, six crops have been obtained 
from these soils; the better drained have been most successful. The produce from 
No. 30 is well worth close attention; for while 71. 9s. 8d. net profit per acre bas been 
obtained irom No. 5, with 13 ewt. of guano to the acre, a much Jarger quantity has been 
produced in Yorkshire by a small quantity of guano reduced to liquid; 18 tons of hay, 
or 66 tons of grass, per acre, being the amount of produce. 

Nos. 31 and 32 are London clays, without drainage, with bad crops. Upon this soil, 
moderately underdrained, my experiments were commenced and have been carried on. 
I have never failed to produce every year, from a portion of grass not kept for seed, from 
seven to ten crops. I have known five produced in one summer without a single atom 
or drop of manure. I have found the plant sickly and weak where my subsoil was 
wet, healthy and vigorous where it was dry. I have been convinced for some time it 
luxuriates in a dry subsoil rather than not retentive, that it will grow rapidly in the 
strongest clays if not poisoned with stagnant water, that it grows fast in any light soil 
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well irrigated with liquid manure. I have grown itin sand from the sea-shore, moistened 
with liquid manure. The dressings I should place in the following order: Urine de- 
composed in a close tank, one-third urine, water or dung-water two-thirds, guano dis- 
solved 2 cwt. or 3 cwt. in 3300 gallons of water for an acre, during the months of 
March and April; if the surface of the land be wet, the guano may be used solid, as the 
cart injures the plant in wet weather, and then I should advocate a larger quantity. 
In June, July, and August, I think nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. dissolved in 3300 gallons of 
water to the acre, or powdered only, will be found an excellent dressing. 


As the sun loses its power, I would again adopt the warmer manure—urine 
or guano. I do not place guano as an equivalent to urine; I place it as a 
substitute when urine has not been saved in sufficient quantity. It may be 
had in large quantities upon every farm: by taking as a preliminary step the 
construction of tanks, and draining the stables, cattle sheds, piggeries, men’s 
urinals, privies and water-closets of dwellings, into them, before the land is 
ploughed to sow the seed, a larger quantity is collected than is usually calcu- 
lated. I think no man has, in the first instance, made tanks enough to con- 
tain the urine made on his farm during the winter months to be applied 
during the summer. 

Knowing something of the value of urine, and the profit to be derived 
from it, I am the more anxious to induce others to try it, and will therefore 
take this opportunity of saying something about the mode I have adopted to 
collect it, and the expense of the tanks to retain it, which may be useful to 
those who have not yet set about so important an operation in agricultural 
pursuits. 

My land is clay, 250 feet deep; in this soil only have I had experience, 
80 for this only do I prescribe. Having well considered where the liquid is 
to be used as well as where it is made, and resolved upon the most conveni- 
ent situation, I have a hole dug full 7 feet in diameter and 12 feet deep, the 
bottom being shaped like a basin, and well rammed with a little water into 
good puddle. The construction of the tank is commenced by the bricklayer 
forming a circle with bricks (4 inch work) round an opening of 5 feet, leav- 
ing a space behind the brick-work to be filled and rammed well in with clay- 
puddle by the labourers as the building is worked up, no mortar being used 
with the bricks or anything else till the dome is to be formed; mortar or 
cement is then required, the roof is arched in, a man-hole left in the centre 
of each tank, and covered with a 3-inch yellow deal cover (2-inch oak would 
be better). One of these tanks, containing 1000 gallons, costs 2/7. 17s. 6d. 
in the following items, calculating to farmers who have the horses and carts 
in possession :— 


Ze @. 
Two farm-labourers, each 4 day . : , . O 2 0) Occupied in digging the 
Two labouring lads, each 1 cay ; ; ° . 0 3 O hole, carting away 
One man, l day . ° ; , ‘ . O 2 O clay, preparing pud- 
Two others, 1 day , ' : ‘ ; . 0 5 O dle, and ramming. 
One bricklayer, 1 + ¢ , . ‘ : , . © 4. ¢ 
One ditto labourer, 1 day 0 2 6 
Three horses and carts drawing away 3 mile, for 
want of nearer shoot, 4 day _.. . O 4 6 
8 feet of 3-inch deal for cover, at 54d. per foot » 08 
Labour and nails ‘ . 0 010 
Lime and sand for man- hole , , : 2 6 
900 place bricks . ° ° . é ° . ve 
£217 6 


Several of these tanks should be made adjoining each other; they then form 
a most excellent filter to keep back any hay or straw that would prevent the 
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egress of the liquid frees the water-cart, receiving it into ) the first from the 
stables, and pumping it out of any other one of them. It must be observed, 

also, the tanks being formed, the drainage into them is the next feature to 
be considered. I have adopted a mode economical and effectual by laying 
down in the pavement what is called at the iron-works an angle-iron gutter 
of very small size, and covering the surface of it with a flat iron bar, just to 
lay within the surface of the gutter, wherein all the urine is received and 
conveyed away immediately, and all the straw, dung, and dirt are kept out. 
This is highly advantageous, as the urine is conveyed away immediately, 
without escape of ammonia, and the little gutter may be uncovered as often 
as you please, and swept out with a broom. There is no under-drain to get 
stopped; all can be seen and kept in order by a commonly useful person, 
without the aid of what is called a tradesman. I should like to see three of 
these little gutters down a stall, whereby all the urine would be caught; 

three gallons per day from each moderately- -sized horse, more from cart-horses 
that drink freely, considerably more from cows, and a much larger quantity 
from pigs than is usually calculated. If all the water is caught from farm- 
horses, cows, pigs, farm-servants, and household servants, the tanks would be 
filled very quickly; and whenever the tank containing 1000 gallons of urine 
is filled the second time and properly applied to Italian rye-grass, the result 
will show it is not too high an estimate to calculate the tanks and drains paid 
for. The first application will convince the grower of ten acres of this grass 
that his present stock is insufficient to eat it. [1e must add to it, and thereby 
increase the quantity of urine considerably, and so go on to keep a much 
larger farming stock altogether. The often-asked question, ‘“ How shall I 
obtain urine enough ! ?? will cease to be asked, and the amount of solid feces 
so much increased as to obviate the necessity "for a constant outlay of capital 
to procure it. I have the honour to subscribe myself, my lord, 

Your lordship’s very humble servant, 
WM. DICKINSON. 


7 Curzon Srreet, Mar Farr, Lonpon. 
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WHAT FARMERS’ SONS SHOULD LEARN AT SCHOOL. 


THERE are some who will affect to consider it at least superfluous if not 
impertinent to describe the meaning of, and the difference between Annual, 
Biennial, and Perennial grasses and plants. But we think we know what we 
are writing about, when we undertake to aver, that a very large number of 
men, young and old, if called upon, cannot intelligibly and intelligently, define 
the difference between them, and more especially the essential characteristics. 

We have heretofore called attention to and recommended Gray’s BoTant- 
cAL Text Book, published by Mr. Putnam of New York; we now make room 
for three sections of it, with illustrations explanatory of what constitutes an 
annual, a biennial, and a perennial, and call upon any farmer of good sense to 
say whether this is not a sort of information that ought to be imparted to all 
sons of farmers, as well as 7¢ 7s now taught in our military academies at the 
expense of the farmer. 

“ Annual Roots are those of a plant which springs from the seed, flowers, and dies the 
same year or season. Such plants always have fibrous roots, composed of numerous 
slender branches, fibres, or rootlets, proceeding laterally from the main or tap-root, which 
is very little enlarged, as in Mustard, &c.; or else the whole root divides at once into 
such fibrous branches, as in Barley (Fig. 1) and all annual Grasses. These multiplied 


rootlets are well adapted for absorption from the soil, but for that alone. The food 
which the roots of such a plant absorbs, after being digested and elaborated in its leaves, 
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is all expended in the production of new leafy branches, and at length of flowers. The 
flowering process and the maturing of the fruit exhaust the vegetable greatly (in a man- 
ner hereafter to be explained), consuming all the nourishing material which it contains, 
or storing it up in the fruit or seed for its offspring ; and, having no stock accumulated in 
the root or elsewhere to sustain this draught, the plant perishes at the close of the sea- 
son, or whenever it has fully gone to seed. 

“ Biennial Roots are those of plants which do not blossom until the second season, after 
which they perish like annuals. In these the root serves as a reservoir of nourishing, 
assimilated matter; its cells therefore become gorged with starch, vegetable jelly, sugar, 
&c. Such thickened roots are said to be fleshy, and receive different names according to 
the shapes they assume. When the accumulation takes place in the main trunk or tap- 
root, it becomes conical, as in the Carrot, Fig. 2, when it tapers regularly from the base 
or crown to the apex; it is fusiform or spindle-shaped when it tapers upwards as well as 
downwards, as in the Radish, Fig. 3; or napiform or turnip-shaped, when much swollen at 
the base, so as to become broader than long. If some of the branches or fibres are 
thickened, instead of the main axis, the root is said to be fasciculated or clustered, as in Fig. 
4; or tuberiferous or tuberous, when they assume the form of rounded knobs, as in Fig. 5; 
or palmate, when the knobs are branched, as in Fig. 6. These must not be confounded 
with tubers, such as potatoes, which are forms of stems. Most of these are biennial. 
Such plants (of which the Radish, Carrot, Beet, and Turnip, among our esculents, are 
familiar examples) neither flower the first season, nor even expend in the production of 
stems and branches much of the nourishment they generate; but, forming a large tuft of 
leaves at the very surface of the ground, they accumulate in the root nearly the whole 
summer's supply of nourishment. When vegetation is resumed the following spring, 
they make a strong and rapid growth, shooting forth a large stem, and bearing flowers, 
fruit, and seed, almost wholly at the expense of the accumulation of the previous year ; 
this store is soon consumed, therefore ; and the plant, meanwhile neglecting to form new 
roots, perishes from exhaustion. 





“ Perennial Roots. A third class of herbs, and all woody plants, do not so absolutely 
depend upon the stock of the previous season, but annually produce new roots and form 
new accumulations; sometimes in separate portions of the root, as in the Dahlia or the 
Orchis (Fig. 5), where, while one or more of such reservoirs is exhausted each year, 
others are providently formed for the next year’s sustenance; and so on from year to 
year; a portion annually perishing, but the individual plant surviving indefinitely. More 
commonly, the whole body and main branches of the root are somewhat thickened ; or 
portions of the stem may subserve this purpose, as in all tuberous herbs; or the nourish- 
ing matter may be widely distributed through the trunk, as in shrubs and trees. These 
are some of the modifications in this respect of perennial plants, which survive, or at 
least their roots, and blossom from year to year indefinitely.” 
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THE BALDWIN THEORY. 


We give place with pleasure to the inclosed communication from Doctor Baldwin. 
Should the theory it maintains be finally established, the discovery will constitute a very 
striking epoch in agricultural annals. Who has not observed in the midst of the poorest 
old fields, luxuriant growths of grass coming up through its branches where a bush lies 
covering the ground? While we should like to know what the scientific have to say to 
this theory, we have understood that the plain practical farmers in the valley, now 
believe they can make their lands rich by shading them with anything; accordingly, they 
are covering them with brush, straw, and clover, finding, as it is said, the raw material 
better and more profitable than the manufactured article, that is, the shade to be better 
than the manure. 

Wrncuester, September. 

Dear Sir: I submit for the consideration of your agricultural readers a 
few plain propositions. If you are possessed of any facts, which create a 
doubt of the truth of any one of them, I shall be pleased to see them stated 
in your journal. 

Proposition lst. Of the various changes which vegetable and animal sub- 
stances undergo, during their decomposition, the product of the one only 
which has proved to be the aliment of plants is the residue of putrefaction. 

2d. Each change is a distinct and peculiar chemical process, differing not 
only in the circumstances requisite to produce it, but also in the nature and 
chemical composition of each product. 

3d. The value of each product depends very materially, upon the atten- 
tion paid to the circumstances necessary to generate each peculiar process. 
This is known to be true with regard to the vinous and acetous fermentations, 
and is equally true with regard to every other. 

4th. That a close, cool, dark, and damp location, with a contact of air, is 
indispensable to the generation of the putrefactive process. All organic sub- 
stances experience this change only, when thus located. 

5th. No substance whatsoever will undergo the putrefactive process, when 
exposed to heat, light, and a free circulation of air. 

6th. That decay, or eremacausis, is a distinct chemical process, differing 
essentially from the putrefactive, in the circumstances which produce it, as 
well as in the quantity and quality of the product, which is invariably desti- 
tute of fertilizing virtues. 

7th. Putrefaction may be considered the ultimate result of vegetable and 
animal decompositions, because it forms the only product incapable of any 
other chemical change, and is consequently indestructible. 

8th. That the excrement of animals is not manure. Like the bodies of 
animals, it never becomes the food of plants until subject to putrefaction. 

9th. That the value of manure materially depends upon the perfection of 
the putrefactive process; that is, the strength or fertilizing qualities of the 
manure may always be estimated by the density and duration of the shade 
to which it has been subject. 

10th. That the surface of the earth itself will readily undergo the putre- 
factive process, if favourably located, that is, if densely shaded, which of 
necessity implies a cool, dark, close, and damp location. 

11th. That the fertility imparted to the earth by shade, that is, manure 
made of the earth itself, is more durable, and therefore more valuable, than 
that made of any other substance whatsoever. 

12th. It is not true that the impoverished condition of any soil proceeds 
from a deficiency in one or more of its mineral constituents, because all soils, 
alike, may be made exceedingly fertile by shade alone. 

Yours, respectfully, 
R. T. BALDWIN. 
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CAUSES OF THE DIFFICULTY BETWEEN THE NORTH AND 
THE SOUTH. 


WE take the following from the Alabama Planter, desiring that our readers 
should peruse it carefully, and afterwards re-peruse the letter of Mr. Carey, 
given in our last number, with a view to see how perfectly it corroborates his 
view of the causes of the present difficulties between the Northern and 
Southern portions of the Union. 


“ No one can doubt that there isa manifest falling off in the product per acre of cotton, 
and this reduction tells heavily on the cost of production per pound; and unless a great 
change takes place in some respect, this increased cost of production and lessened amount 
produced per acre are both to go on to an indefinite extent, until their combined influ- 
ences shall enable other countries, by the stimulants of pressing demands and increased 
prices, to take from us the monopoly that we now possess in supplying the markets of 
the world with this article, and we thus lose the high vantage-ground we now occupy. 
To us it is a matter of much greater moment to cheapen the cost of production than in- 
crease its amount, and to this end we should keep our attention steadily directed to new 
or improved modes of cultivation, productive and valuable varieties of cotton, increased 
fertility of land by manuring, draining, and the like, added to increased facilities for trans- 
portation by means of railroad, plank and Macadamized roads. These must all con- 
tribute to this end. This consideration gives new and additional force to the reasons 
for pushing forward with vigour enterprises for facilitating the trade of the country. It 
requires no argument to show that if I can get a bale of cotton to market for fifty 
cents less than formerly, that | either save that fifty cents, or am able to put it in market 
for that much less, and thus my position as a producer is made stronger to that extent. 
Improving lands by manuring, draining, &c., has, then, besides the intrinsic value added 
to them by these means, the additional advantage of increasing the production of the 
district or country, and by this means concentrating capital and production sufficiently to 
enable it to carry out improvements: thus each assisting the other in rendering the 
country strong in its capacity of producing and bringing into market, at the lowest possi- 
ble rates, an article indispensable to the world in its present state, and inost likely to con- 
tinue so for a long period to come. These considerations make it desirable that our peo- 
ple should, instead of pushing far west into new regions, with bad roads, sparse settle- 
ments and a thousand evils and disadvantages of a new country, remain where they 
are, improve their old Jands where they have lands, or, if they have none, select the most 
suitable Jands, new or old, they can procure, as near as they can to the lines of some of 
the improvements now making; improve or preserve them, and stay there—afler a 
while they will be valuable.” 

This advice is excellent, but why is it that it is never heeded? why have not 
these things long since been done? why should the planter have been all this 
time exhausting his land? It is because they have been determined to lend 
their aid in maintaining the British monopoly of machinery; with a view to 
the establishment of that the political economists of England sought to have 
“free trade.’ Had they united with their agricultural friends of the Middle 
States in the effort to make a market on the land for all the products of the 
land, the planting States would be filled with mills and furnaces, shoemakers, 
hatters, carriage-makers, and wagon-makers, and they would themselves be so 
rich that they would pity instead of envy the poor people who, for want of 
better employment, have been obliged to go to California to dig gold. 

Half a century since the farmers of New York made large crops of wheat. 
The average per acre has now fallen to less than fourteen bushels, and the 
reason of the change has been that making no market on the land for the 
products of the land, they wasted the manure on the roads and in distant 
markets, and spent the money yielded in sending their sons from home for 
that education and employment which they could find at home, if employments 
were diversified. 

A quarter of a century since, the farmers of Ohio made large crops of wheat. 
The average is now about ten bushels, and it decreases yearly. The reason 
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for this is that instead of making their cloth and linen at home, consuming 
on the land the products of the land, they send their wheat to a distance to be 
eaten by men who make their cloth and linen; and much of these which they 
consume is made by the consumers of wheat made abroad by men who live 
on “ pumpernicle.”’ ; 

Michigan now tells us of its great crops of wheat, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing, which we take from one of the journals of the day. 

A correspondent of the Detroit Daily Tribune, writing from Romeo, Michigan, states 
that Ira Philips, Bruce, Macomb Co., last week harvested and threshed from two acres 


of ground, one hundred and twenty-four bushels of wheat. The wheat crop of Macomb 
county, and indeed of all Michigan, will be unprecedentedly large. 


Unless the people of Michigan determine to make a market on the land 
that shall enable them to return to the land the refuse of its products, the 
course there will be the same that we see it to have been in New York, Ohio, 
and Virginia, and then the agricultural reports twenty years hence will be 
filled with complaints of the rapid decline in the quantity of their crops, 
and perhaps with suggestions of the formation of county and State societies 
and the offer of premiums to be given to the man here or there who can then, 
by the aid of improved agricultural science obtain crops a/most as large as 
those which are now obtained in the natural way. It is really time that the 
farmers of the country should open their eyes to the fact that the great prize 
to be offered to the farmer is a market not only for his wheat, but 
for his potatoes, his cabbages, his milk, his veal, and the thousand other things 
that will not bear transportation to distant markets. Instead of which the 
farmers of New York are taught to reject the only journal which undertakes 
to point to the true source of agricultural disorder and its only remedy—out 
of the city of New York the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil has not one 
hundred readers in the State—whereas, were Governor Clinton alive, he would 
tell them, as Mr. Samuel Lawrence, and Mr. Phinney of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Cockrill of Tennessee have written—that it, ought to be read by every 
man, woman, and child, in the country. 





Rartroaps 1y New Enoranp.—The increase to the productive power and wealth of 
New England, resulting from her ratlroads, is beyond all power of calculation, because 
one can’t fix upon the elements of the calculation. For instance, what credit is to be 
given for the increase in the quantity of transportation and of manufacture by the power 
of steam over animal power? and, then, what allowance to be made for the saving of 
ttme, where all travel at the rate of at least twenty miles an hour? Suppose one man 
to travel, sleeping and waking, as far in twenty-four hours by steam, as he could travel 
in a stage in five; has he not saved four days; in other words, as to that time, was not 
one man equal to five. Let this, then, be carried out, and we behold the secret of the 
prodigious increase in the population and wealth of the New England States. It’s only 
idle people who can afford to walk for nothing when they can travel by steam at two 
or three cents a mile. Suppose a man at Springfield, Massachusetts, and he can jump 
into a car, at several hours in the day, and go at the rate of at least twenty miles an hour— 
East, to Boston, 98 miles; West, to Troy, New York, 108; Nortua, to Haverhill, 66; 
or Souta, to New York, 138—passing by and through, on every route, a village or a 
station, to let out and take in, at an average of not exceeding five miles from one end of 
every route to the other! With such a people, it is the “ free trade” they enjoy with each 
other, and in our own country—the domestic trade—that is so valuable. It is that which 
augments the elements of commerce, while it diminishes the necessity for distant trans- 
portation. “Free trade” with foreign powers enhances the necessity for the means of 
transportation, while it much diminishes the power of producing the things to be trans- 
ported and exchanged. The world is waking up to a perception of this great truth. 
Notbing but party spirit and a slavish subjection to the colonial system of England, though 
not aware of it, has blinded us to it heretofore. 
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THE PROSPECTS AND PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Scortann Neck, N. C. 


We have fine prospects of a corn crop now; also, pea crop. The cotton crop, though 
little is planted, never was better. 

Considerable improvement in agriculture has been going on now for thirty years; 
more rapidly, however, within the last Sx or eight years, for which we are mainly in- 
debted to Mr. T. P. Deveranx, a book furmer—that is to say, he commenced, some eight 
or ten years back, without any practical knowledge, yet has succeeded admirably in 
reclaiming swamp lands, cultivating clover, and especially by sowing peas broadcast, 
and applying gypsum one bushel to the acre. His example is now followed by many 
others with unequivocal success. Lime has also been introduced, within the last four 
or five years, with the same happy results attending its use elsewhere. By late in- 
formation from Florida, the cotton crops were unusually promising, and no appearance 
of the worm up to the beginning of this month. The corn crops were scant. Sugar 
crops very good. 

I have been a warm advocate for the doctrine inculcated in your work, for more than 
forty years, and it gives me pleasure to assure you that it is gradually taking root in the 
Southern country, and, but for the baneful influence of party, would progress more ra- 
pidly. Georgia is taking the lead in manufactures, and especially railroads, of all the 
Southern States. 

With best wishes for the success of your noble work, and a full remuneration of your 
labours, I have the honour to be, very respectfully, 


Your most obedient, &c., 
O. J. BAKER. 


If North Carolina would throw away her old smoke-dried looms and spin- 
ning wheels, and go in for a policy that would draw the steam or water 
power loom and the anvil around the plough, instead of coming down from a 
decennial increase of twenty per cent. to two; and sending away her sons in 


search of bread to Alabama and Mississippi, there to exhaust the lands as 
they have done at home, then would she grow and wax fat, as Mr. Deveraux’s 
hogs do in a pea pasture. Then would she manufacture millions of dollars 
worth of silk, and wool, and wine, and farmers’ sons would remain at home 
to marry their neighbours’ daughters. Instead of that, they continue still all 
at the plough, sending away their crops in search of distant markets, in pur- 
suance of the old smoke-dried maxim, “Sell in the dearest and buy in the 
cheapest market,” and spending more time and money on bad roads, transport- 
ing with imperfect machinery, than would build mills, and cocooneries, and 
wine-presses, to weave their own fleeces, and press their own wine, and manu- 
facture their own silk. But what’s the use of preaching to people who go 
about everywhere singing the old Virginia tune—free trade, free trade—as 
blind as adders with party prejudice ?—£d. P. L. & A. 


-_— 
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Cocoa-nut Sugar —Ceylon newspapers mention a new source of sugar, as likely to be 
of importance w that colony. The sugar is obtained by cutting off the cocoa-nut flower 
stem, attaching a vessel to it, and evaporating the liquid; it flows over in quantities so 
great as to be almost incredible, and I have seen samples of the sugar equal to anything 
ever obtained from the sugar-cane, and produced in such abundance from a tree as to 
promise immense returns yearly to the owner of it. Would you kindly state your opin- 
ion as to the chances of a tree so bled, living in health for any length of time. A cocoa- 
nut tree comes to full bearing in seven years, and will continue in vigour for 70 to 100 
years, producing from 100 to 300 nuts yearly. I should imagine a tree so tapped would 
live but a very few years. J. Mackenzie, M. D., Inverness. [We do not think that cocoa- 
nut trees, thus drained of their blood, will long remain in health. They will, however, 
endure tapping in moderation. } 
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Tue close of the session of Congress will have occurred when the reader gets this, and 
the members will be repairing to their respective homes. Without having an oppor- 
tunity to consult them, we venture at once to refer to the following members—subscribers 
to the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil—for their opinion of its tendency to promote the 
welfare of the industrial interests of the country, by showing that there is among all the 
great branches of domestic industry perfect harmony of interests, and that agriculture is 
only to be carried to a high state of improvement by placing the consumer near to the 
producer. As to the claims of “The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” on public sup- 
port, we are willing to abide the judgment of the following gentlemen, and without 
hesitation refer to them all, even those who think that the wider the consumer and the 
producer are separated the better, for it is only by collision of opinion that the truth can 
be discovered. 

Honourable Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Jno. Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, Jos. R. Under- 
wood, Thos. H. Benten, Jno. H. Clark, Jno. Bell, Jno. Wales, Jno. M. Berrien, D. L. Yulee, 
Salmon P. Chase, Jas. M. Mason, Saml. J. Phelps, Thos. Corwin, Presley Spruance, Chas. 
S. Morehead, Thos. S. Haymond, E. Deberry, Josha. Grinnell, Amos Tuck, Alfred 
Gilmore, J. D. Campbell, S. F. Vinton, R. C. Schenck, M. B. Corwin, A. R. Hay, Jno. Otis, 
of Maine, Robt. R. Reed, Wm. Hebard, F. 8. Clingman, Jas. Duane Doty, A. M. Scher- 
merhorn, Jas. H. Duncan, Henry D. Moore, Wm. Nelson, Jos. R. Chandler, R. J. Bowie, 
T. C. Butler, Willie P. Mangum, Isaac E. Holmes, Saml!. Calvin, Herman D. Gould, R. 
K. Goodenow, T. Butier King, H. L. Conger, and J. 8. Schoolcroft. 





By the way, we take this occasion to express the sincere belief, though we know not 
how to extract from it a compliment to the agricaltural community, that agricultural 
journals, in the United States, are more meanly compensated than any other in the 
world devoted to particular classes. We mean in strict reference and proportion to the 
practical value of the matter they present, as bearing directly on the pursuit, and aug- 
menting the hard money income of those who patronize them. What is most extraor- 
dinary and indefensible is that those who really wish well to the Editor will still wait 
to pay what is due, to an agent whom the subscriber does not know or care about—to 
whom he is under not the least obligation—thus deducting, from the Editor, thirty-three 
and one-third per cent., to give it to one who has rendered him no service, and with 
whom he has had no connection or contract! 

Dirt cheap as our labours are, they might be given for less, were the Editor not 
obliged to pay an unnecessary tax to an intervening agent before his product reaches the 
consumer, just as the farmers and planters themselves are taxed by some Mr. Millionaire 
Brown, “of Richmond Hill,” or some other exchanger, who makes one link, in a long chain 
of agents, between the producer in America and the manufacturer in “the great work- 
shop of the world;” while everywhere you will hear from every go-between, in this 
long chain of exchangers, the monotonous cry of “ free trade!” “free trade!” Let us be 
careful not to offend “ British public opinion !” 





Postronep Sate or Furt-Brep Suort-Horns anp Improvep Darry Strocx.— 
Owing to affliction in my family, I have postponed the Annual Sale which was to take 
place in October, 1850, until the 28th day of June, 1851. 

I also decline selling any Stock by private Saie, so as to offer the Public at Auction all 
the Animals I have to part with, without having any previously selected from the herd, 
and all Animals offered will be sold without reserve. 

My new importation of Short Horns, Devons, Southdown Sheep, and Hogs, will 
arrive some time during the Fall. 7 
Timely Catalogues, with full descriptions of each Animal, will be published in the 


principal Agricultural Journals. 
L. G. MORRIS. 
Mount Forpaam, Sept. 16th, 1850. 





Pennsytvanta Horticurturat Society.—The 22d Annual Exhibition of this 
Society came off on the 18th, 19th and 20th of September, and was the best exhibition 
they have had for several years. The display of choice flowers was unusually fine. 
Buist, Raabe, Kilvington and others took premiums. There were some fine specimens 
of foreign grapes from the garden of David S. Brown, Esq., which were exceedingly 
large. Altogether the exhibition was a creditable affair. 
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RECEIVED AND DISTRIBUTED FROM THE OFFICE OF THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, 
AND THE ANVIL. 

Perennial pepper (very pungent) from N. A. Clark, of Black Hawk, Mississippi; and 
sent to R. L. Colt. Some pods being given, by direction of said Clark, “to H. C. Carey, 
as the widow’s mite, from one who greatly appreciates his communications to the Plough, 
the Loom, and the Anvil.” 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We had designed to give the names of new subscribers since our last publication, but 
cannot take room for it. They amount to 143—being from 15th July to 16th Septem- 
ber— 

Tennessee Connecticut 
Kentucky ) Massachusetts 
Indiana Maryland 
Rhode Island Louisiana 
Missouri Virginia 
Pennsylvania 1 Illinois 
Mississippi 5 Ohio 

New York 53 Delaware 
North Carolina 1 


To J. S. Skinner, Esea., Editor of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. 
Dear Sir: In your next, please notice the following typographical errors in the Sep- 


tember number: viz.,in page 184, line 15, “ Justicia” should be “ Justitia.” In the same 
page, in lines 28 to 32, both inclusive, in enumerating the diameters of five specimens 
of Texan wool, instead of decimal points after the first figures, 1. there should have been 
hyphens, so that the parts of an inch only should have been designated, and not one inch 
and so many parts, as it now reads, 

Yours, truly, 


P. A. BROWNE, 





Bresvitve, August 17th, 1850. 
Messrs. SKINNER anv Son :— 
Circumstances impel me to the unpleasant task of discontinuing “ The Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil.” 
Having paid for two volumes, you will please note the fact on your books. 
Wishing you and your praiseworthy enterprise success, I subscribe myself your friend, 





Such missiles seem to come rather late, after two numbers of the new 
volume have been received. Notice to quit should always be in reasonable 
time; before the expiration of the last quarter’s rent or lease. What says 
reason in the case?—E£ud. P. L. & A. 


Tae Bucks County AcricutturaL Socrety will hold its Annual Exhibition, at New- 
TowN, on the first day of October, and every circumstance conspires to warrant the expecta- 
tion that it will much surpass its predecessors in all that can give animation and interest 
to these autumnal fairs and festivals of the farmers, their wives, and their daughters. 
Engagements must be imperious and unyielding that will prevent us from being “there 
to see.” 





Tue State Farr at ALBANY was attended by an immense concourse of people, and 
much money was collected on the occasion. How far it exhibited general and real pro- 
gress in agricultural improvement—whether the art of culture is better understood, as 
evinced by greater results from the same amount of labour and capital; whether the 
domestic animals of the State are perceptibly improved ; whether oxen are stronger and 
cows more profitable; the art of ploughing better practiced ; horses of better form; and 
implements doing more work with less power, than when the Fair was held, some five 
years ago, at Poughkeepsie—all this we shall learn by the reports of the committees, to 
be published in the good old Cultivator, on the spot; unless the official account should be 
reserved for the society’s official paper. By the by, it would be well for societies that pub- 
lish journals out of their corporate funds, to remember by what means public opinion 
wa: prepared for their own being, and to be cautious how they interfere with, and 
impair the circulation of, the very journals to which they owe their own existence. We 
“‘ hope we don’t intrude!” 
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Tar Marycanp State Aoricutturat Society will bold its Annual Exhibition and 
Fair, it will be remembered, at Baltimore, on the 23d, 24th, and 25th of this month— 
October. 

The last American Farmer appeals emphatically to the members to put their best foot 
foremost, bringing, without any unmanly fear of being beaten, whatever they may have 
excellent in its way; whether animal, fruit, or vegetable. It appeals too, in most forci- 
ble terms, to the manufacturers of agricultural implements, to whom, we may safely add, 
the art is as much if not more indebted than even to the best practical farmers. In fact, 
there can be no better test of the advancement of any art, than the perfection of the 
implements and machinery with which it is carried on. Every art is improved and 
perfected by the division of labour, applied to the different operations to be performed 
in the exercise of it, and that division is always promoted by condensation of population 
and diversity of pursuit. Where agriculturists alone, or almost exclusively, inhabit a terri- 
tory, they lose the power of combination, travel over bad roads to distant markets, using 
imperfect implements and machinery. ‘Thus we see, along the piny woods roads in 
North Carolina, the old woman throwing her hand shuttle, and driving her smoke-dried 
wheel, weaving six yards in a day, or sewing by the light of pine knots; and, at the 
Petersburgh market, a little tackey of a horse, with a load of four hundred pounds of corn 
fodder for sale, in a cart built, as before the Revolution, among original settlers, without 
a particle of iron about it; while, in New England, steam gives to one woman the power 
of a bundred; and the man, nicely calculating the value of his own time, follows a team 
of oxen with never less than one or two tons! All this difference comes from bringing 
the consumer to the side of the producer; in other words, from bringing the loom and 
the anvil to the side of the plough and the harrow. But so little do the people of Mary- 
land believe in this doctrine that the agricultural journal, established to demonstrate it, has 
in some of her counties—aye, in the native county of the editor—not a single subscriber J 
Nevertheless we hope they will some day awake to the importance of insisting on a 
policy that will concentrate consumers around them, instead of driving those who would 
be consumers to the west to become their rivals. Finally, we trust, that not only every 
member of the society, but every friend of the cause, will respond to the strong appeal 
in the American Farmer. 


AGRricuLTURAL SocrETY FoR THE STaTE OF Pennsytvanta. Cot. J.S. Hatpemann.— 
A strong address is in circulation, headed by that veteran friend of the cause, Mr. Gowen, 
the object of which is to rouse the farmers of Pennsylvania to the importance of forming 
a State society, as the organ of the agricultural interest of Pennsylvania. 

Some opportunity of observation enables us to designate among the most active and 
deservedly influential friends of that great branch of industry, Cor. Hatpemann, of York 
county, a conspicuous member of the last legislature. 

At his instance, as Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, the resolution was passed 
recommending the establishment of a Board of Agriculture. It was supported by a forci- 
ble and resistless exposition of the importance of that interest, in the course of which, 
sentiments were clearly and eloquently expressed which give assurance that he may ever 
be counted on, when there is occasion or opportunity to rally the friends of the plough. 
Of this, the following brief extract is directly to the point; going to show that those who 
regard the formation of a State society, as an appropriate medicament for the cure of 
any agricultural disorder, may look to him, a leader in the cause of reform, willing to 
do as well as to promise. Well would it be if that great industry had a few such zealous 
and potential friends in every State. 

“ Better than three-fourths of the population of this country are engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil; to this day they have neither sought nor seek any privileges. With the 
power to refuse, they have submitted to duties and taxes for the protection of other 
interests. They have protected the commerce of the nation by supporting the navy. 
They have educated the officers of the army, when the soil itself, vigorous and luxuriant 
in elements of life, can produce patriots to defend that soil when necessary. 

“TI hope, sir, that these resolutions may pass, believing they will be the harbinger of a 
greater and more important result, and that the members of this legislature, or the next, 
will render their session memorable by appropriating thirty or forty thousand dollars 
towards the establishment of a State Agricultural Society, for the collection of State agri- 
cultural statistics, agricultural information, and disseminating them freely in the shape of 
reports throughout this ancient commonwealth.” 





Tae Partapetrara Socrery, for promoting agriculture, holds their Annual Exhibition, 


at the Rising Sun, on the 16th and 17th of this month. 
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WELLSTOOD, BENSON & HANKS, 

BANK NOTE ENGRAVERS, 

52 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
NEW YORK. 






By JOHN G. WELLSTOOD. 
BENJ. W. BENSON. rl 












: OWEN G. HANKS. 












THE 
AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 


VINCENNES, INDIANA. 







Charter Unlimited: Granted January 2d, 1850. 
CAPITAL $50,000! 


For the insurance of HORSES, MULES, PRIZE BULLS, SHEEP, and CATTLE, 
uf of every description, against the combined risks of Fire, Water, AccipENtTs, anv Dts- 
lu EASE; also upon stock driven to Eastern markets, or transported South. 


[a Losses paid in 30 days after proof of death. _gy 









Stockholders Individually Lnable. 




















DIRECTORS: 






1 , - , 
whe Josera G, Bowman, Counsellor; Joun Wise. Merchant and Bank Director ; 
{ hey Ferpinanp Eserwine, Merchant; Arvin W. Tracy,“ “* ¢ s 

} gi 1 a he ‘ . oO ‘ 

Capt. Isaac Mass, Merchant; Hon. Asner T. Ettts, Esq., State Senator, 





and Mayor of Vincennes; 
Ano. Smita, Farmer, Bank Director, and 
Auditor of Knox county. 


JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, President. 


Groree D. Har, Merchant; 
Hon. Tuomas Bisuor ; 














B. Saurtterr Warrtyey, Secretary. 

qaF. Wo. Burtca, Treasurer, Merch’t, and Pres’t Vincennes Br’ch of St. Bk. Ind. 
Bit + ’ . we ¥ 
; f Jno. H. Faicx, Esq., General Agent for Psnnsylvania, 754 Dock St. 














(Agents wanted for all parts of the Union. 









New Oxfordshire Long Woolled BUCKS for SALE. 





The subscriber has about forty Long Woolled BUCKS which he will dispose of at any 
time when called for. This flock (which has been bred from some of the best ever 
imported) is so well known they need no further description than to say they continue 
to yield their very heavy fleeces, from 9 to 16 lbs. of washed wool, and when full fatted 
will weigh upwards of 300 lbs. alive. This breed of sheep are remarkably healthy and 
very prolific, and make a very profitable cross with the various breeds of this country, 
doubling the weight of wool and mutton. The price will be from $50 to $75 for bucks, 
and $25 to $30 for ewes, according to the quality of the sheep. Gentlemen are invited 
to call and see for themselves, or communicate by mail. 


Direct to Delaware City, Del. CLAYTON B. REYBOLD. 
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AGENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 


Stock Cattle of all the different breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c., purchased to order, 
and carefully shipped to any part of the United States, for which a reasonable commis- 
sion will be charged. 

All letters, post paid, will be promptly attended to. 

Address AARON CLEMENT, 
Cedar street, above 9th, Philadelphia. 
August 1st, 1850. 





FOR THE LARGEST | 


BEST, 
BIsPLay oF AGRICULTURAL 
Nowe Ry 


E. WHITMAN’S 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


Vo. 099 Light Street, 


BALTIMORE, Mid., 


Will contain, this season, the largest stock of Improved Agricultural Implements ever 
offered for sale in this country, amongst which will be found 


[=F 100 Whitman’s Superior Wrought Iron Railway Horsepowers, which receive.. 
the first premium at the last fair of the Maryland Agricultural Society. 


[=F 100 Lever or Sweep Powers, among which will be found all the latest im- 
provements. 

Also Eddy’s or Taplin’s Horsepower, which is portable, simple, and durable, consisting 
of one wheel only. 


te 200 Whitman’s Thrashers, which received the first premium in Baltimore in 
1849. The cylinder of this thrasher being all in one piece of iron, will last one hundred 
years in constant use. A great improvement has recently been made in the teeth or 
spikes, which makes it the most perfect machine now in use. 


{= 100 other Thrashers, comprising various kinds and improvements. 


ts 7000 Ploughs, consisting of every kind now in use, and a great variety of Culti- 
vators, Cornplanters, Cornshellers, Straw Cutters, Seed Sowers, Grant's, Bamborough’s, 
and various other Wheat Fans, together with every article in the farming line. 

Also, a general assortment of 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


All of which will be sold at wholesale and retail on the most favourable terms. 
EZRA WHITMAN. 
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PENNOCK’S PATENT SEED AND GRAIN PLANTER. 


FOR PLANTING 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, Indian Corn, Rice, Oats, Beans, Peas, 
Ruta Bagas and Turnips. 
This machine can be regulated to drop any quantity per acre, at whatever depth 
required, and operates equally well on all kinds of land. It is so constructed as not to 


be injured by coming in contact with rocks, roots, &c. For simplicity, durability, and 
economy, it is unsurpassed by any other agricultural implement in use. 


Price $100. A liberal discount allowed to Agents. 
READ THE FOLLOWING. 


Previous to harvest, we had five acres carefully measured with the chain and compass 
by W. Pennington, the surveyor ‘of the neighborhood, assisted by John Jones, who saw it 
all cut, threshed and measured separately, with the following results: 

Nos. 1 and 2.T wo acres of broadcast, surveyed together—two busliels of seed to the 
acre—seventy-five shocks—fifty five bushels of wheat, or 274 bushels to the acre. 

No. 3.—One acre drilled, adjoining the above, the land, if any different, rather inferior ; 
treated exactly alike—one bushel and one peck of seed to the acre—forty-two shocks, 
thirty-five bushels. 

No. 4.—One acre drilled a little distance from No. 3, one bushel and one peck of seed, 
forty-two shocks, thirty-five bushels. 

No. 5—One acre drilled a little distance from No. 4, one bushel and one peck of seed, 
fifty shocks, forty bushels to the acre. 

Here we see that by the use of the drill alone (the soil being in the same, or perhaps an 
inferior condition ), the crop was increased seven and a half bushels per acre, and adding the 
amount saved (three pecks), make eight bushels and one peck to the acre ; and further, that 
the amount of straw to the drilled acre, with a smaller quantity of seed sown, increased 
twelve per cent., and the amount of grain on the same acre was increased more than twenty- 
seven per cent. * * * * * * The drill used was invented by M. PENNOCK & SONS, 
of Kennet Square, Chester County, Pennsylvania. Respectfully, 

Philadelphia, 10th Mo., 1844. CHARLES NOBLE. 

Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., Feb. 8th, 1848. 

I do hereby certify that I have used one of Pennock’s Patent Drills for five years, and 
have put in from fifty to seventy acres of wheat for myself every year since, and have never 
failed having a good crop. I think I can safely say that I have realized from 30 to 50 
per cent., or that it has averaged me from $300 to $400, and even $500 a year over the 
usual broadcast seeding. My land being low, I have lost greatly by the winter throwing 
the roots entirely out, which is wholly obviated by drilling. 1 would not take $500 for 
my Drill if I could not get another of the kind. JOHN HUEY. 

Reedville, Mifflin Co.,Pa., July 21st, 1848. 

I hereby certify that, previous to harvesting, I measured one acre of wheat carefully, as 
follows : half an acre which had been drilled in with oneof your machines, one and a quarter 
bushels of seed per acre—also half an acre broadcast, from one and three quarters to two 
bushels of seed per acre, and when cut and threshed, measured as follows :—the half acre 
drilled wheat thirteen shocks, measured twelve bushels and two quarts. The half acre 
broadcast eight shocks, measured seven bushels, eighteen quarts. The quality of the land 
exactly alike, and treated alike previous to sowing the seed. ABNER THOMPSON. 

We, the undersigned, were present, saw the land measured, cut the grain, and assisted in 
threshing the same, and believe the above statement to be correct. 





JAS. REED, ALEXANDER REED, 
H.G. MORRISON, WILLIAM STEELY, 
D. C. MILLER, GEORGE ASHBY. 


The subscribers manufacture, and keep constantly on hand, the above machine, together 
with a general assortment of agricultural implements, such as Ploughs, Horse Powers, 
and Threshers, Hussey’s Reapers, Horse Rakes, Corn Shellers, Fanning mills, &c. Also, 
Pennock’s improved Lever Jack, for raising carriages and wagons ; together with steam 
engines and mill work of every description. 

Having an Jron Foundry in successful operation, they are prepared-to furnish castings 
of superior quality at short notice. S. & M. PENNOCK. 

Kennet Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
Shirly, Va., Nov. 5th, 1849. 

Messnas. S. & M. Pennock. * * * * I have used your Patent Seed Drill, and do con- 
sider it the most simple and perfect, as well as most complete labour-saving machine I 
ever saw. It does the work in our lower James River county, of 14 harrows, 12 horses, 
and 5 good men—(one of them a good seedsman,) with only 3 harrows and 2 smart 
boys. I am determined to have two of your Drills by next season if possible. * * * * 

Most respectfully, yours, &c., HILL CARTER 
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